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FIFTEENTH IMPRESSION 
A WORK OF AMAZING POWER 





‘*If I were to name the best novel I have read, I should unhesitatingly put 
down ‘Children of the Mist.’ It has a touch of Hardy; it has a touch of Black- 
more; and yet it is fresh, and original, and powerful.”—Epwarp FUuLLer, 
Literary Editor of Providence Fournal. 


CHILDREN 


‘**One of the most consistently and thoroughly worked-out novels that 
have appeared for a long time past. It is one of the truest studies of human 
nature.”—London Post. 


‘“‘A work of amazing power which plainly indicates a master hand.”—JSos- 


ton Her.ld, 


Mr. JAMES McCARTHUR, in an article in Zhe Outlook, says: ‘‘ This novel 
stands head and shoulders above its neighbors [speaking of other works pre- 
viously mentioned in the article] . . . astory of uncommon power, and rare 
in its fine qualities of imagination and poetic beauty.” 


THE 


‘*Seldom does a critic come upon a book that he can praise more heartily than 
he can Eden Phillpott’s new romance,—it is so full of life, so full of the subtle 
and strong influence of environment upon character, that it leaves upon the 
mind that unity of impression which is one of the highest attributes of a work of 
art.” —London Daily News. 


MIST 


‘*One of the most creditable novels of the year,—a thorough mature piece of 
work,”"—N. Y, Tribune. 





By Eden Phillpotts. 15th impression. 8°, 556 pages, $1.50. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24 Bedford St., Strand, London 
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POE’S COTTAGE AT FORDHAM 
(From a drawing by C. W. Mielatz, by permission) 
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See pages 189, etc. for Library Reports on the most popular books. 
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THE interest in Napoleon is not allowed to die. Passing years, 
like a fog, only serve to magnify his glory. The midwinter number of 
The Century Magazine contains ‘‘ Talks with Napoleon at St. Helena,’’ 
being the original record by his physician, Dr. O’Meara. The original 
MSS., now in the hands of the editors of that magazine, were only 
recently discovered. They were obtained from the family of Louis 
Mailliard, private secretary to Joseph Bonaparte, to whom Dr. O’ Meara 
bequeathed them. For the best of reasons O’Meara, in his famous 
book, ‘‘ Napoleon in Exile,’’ made use of less than half of his MS. 
journal, condensing and modifying much of what he actually utilized. 
The original journal is characterized by a more intimate and frank 
view of the great Frenchman than the writer gave in his earlier 
book. The first instalment lets the reader at once into the secrets of 
the official relations between Napoleon and Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
Governor of St. Helena, and reveals the exile’s grievances and sus- 
picions. A flood of light is thrown upon his character and moods by 
the account of little differences concerning matters unimportant in 
themselves but significant in their implication. Anecdotes are next 
to letters in the revelation of personality; the readers of Zhe Century 
Magazine, therefore, have before them an illuminating study in 
psychology. 

Another evidence of interest in Napoleon is shown in Mr. W. H. 
Fitchett’s new account of the Napoleonic wars, which he calls ‘‘ How 
England Saved Europe ’’ (Scribner). The second and third volumes 
of this book have been issued, the second concerning Nelson and the 
struggle for the sea, the third concerning the war in the Peninsula. 
The fourth volume will treat of the events leading to Waterloo, and of 
Waterloo itself. 
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The Bookman pays THE Critic the compliment of copying into its 
January number an article by Mrs. W. J. Le Moyne that was written 
for Tue Critic, and published in its first monthly number, August, 
1898. In THE Critic, however, Mrs. Le Moyne’s article was pub- 
lished correctly. In Zhe Bookman Mr. Bret Harte is made to claim a 
line of poetry that he neither wrote nor claimed. ‘‘ One great favor- 
ite,’’ says The Bookman, quoting from Mrs. Le Moyne, ‘‘ was a poem 
* The Engineer’s Story,’ and many thought it was by Mr. Harte. That 
afternoon I recited it, and Mr. Harte said he had written that line,” 
—‘‘ I heard the surge of the engine.’’ What Mr. Harte did say was 
that he ‘‘ wished that he had written that line.’” Whoever copied Mrs. 
Le Moyne’s article from THe Critic must have done so in a hurry, or 
he would not have made such a mistake. If there is anything that Mr. 
Bret Harte does not do it is to claim lines that he does not write. I 
shall be sorry for Zhe Bookman when it hears from him on the subject. 
There are other evidences of hurry in this number of Zhe Bookman, 
for the portrait of Mrs. Le Moyne has the name Sarah Coy/e Le Moyne 
under it. But accidents such as these are liable to happen in the best 
regulated offices, and I hope that when they happen in THE Critic 
office Mr. Maurice will make a note on ’t. 

2 

Captain Slocum’s ‘‘ Sailing Alone Around the World’”’ furnishes an 
instance of how authors propose and editors dispose. The original 
intention of the editors of Zhe Century was to run this personal narra- 
tive of the sloop Spray through three numbers of the magazine. But 
the voyage (through the magazine) was lengthened to six numbers, and 
now comes the news that the completion will be made in a supplement- 
ary seventh number to be published in the March Century just before 
the book itself is issued. This supplement will describe, for professional 
sailors and yachtsmen, the construction, gear, and rig of the sloop, with 
careful drawings. In book form the narrative will contain even more 
matter than the magazine articles,—an example of the editorial method 
of the Procrustean bed allied to the now prevalent belief in expansion. 

2 

Mr. Nelson Lloyd, a well-known journalist of this city, has written 
a story called ‘‘ The Chronic Loafer,’’ which will soon be published 
by Messrs. J. F. Taylor & Co. Mr. Lloyd has a terse journalistic 
style, and a ready wit that ought to make his ‘‘ Chronic Loafer’’ a 
very active factor in the book market. 


Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan, who entered upon her duties as editor 
of Harper’s Bazar on the 1st of January, is the youngest editor that 
weekly has ever had. In fact it has only had two others, the late Miss 
Mary L. Booth, who suggested its plan and scope to Messrs. Harper, 
and Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, who assumed the editorial chair shortly 
after Miss Booth’s death. There was an interregnum, I believe, during 
which Mrs. S, S. Conant occupied the chair, but that was only for a 
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short time. Miss Jordan, who is just thirty-two years of age, was born 
in Milwaukee, Wis., and educated at the Convent of Notre Dame and 
the University of Wisconsin. At the convent she won the cross of 
honor, which carries many privileges with it. About ten years ago 
Miss Jordan came to New York to enter the journalistic field. She 
accepted a reportorial position on Ze World, which she held for one 
year; the other nine years on the same paper were spent in the editorial 
departments. Miss Jordan is one of the best-equipped journalists in 
the country. I don’t say women journalists, because her equipment is 





Photo. by Floride Green 
MISS ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 


quite equal to that of most newspaper men. She stands high in her 
profession, and Colonel Harvey is to be congratulated on the wisdom 
of his selection. 


Miss Jordan will say nothing as to her plan of action as editor of 
the Bazar, for she intends to let her work speak for itself. She has, 
however, I am very sure, a definite plan which will be altogether her 
own. Three years ago Miss Jordan published a volume of short stories 
called ‘* Tales of the City Room,’’ through Messrs. Scribner; the 
book was unusually well received, and I am told that she has another 
on the way. 
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M. Henri de Régnier will make his début as a lecturer in America 
this spring. He has prepared ten conf¢rences on the modern French 
poets, which he will deliver fifty times 
during March and April at Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, and San Francisco Uni- 5 
versities, and at Bryn Mawr and Vas- 
sar Colleges. ‘‘ My plan,”’ he said to 
a Paris representative of THE CRITIC, 
**is to speak of the poets who write 
verse and of those who chanced to 
write prose, as Chateaubriand and 
Paul Adam. I shall devote one lect- 
ure to each of the leaders, Paul 
Verlaine, Stéphane Mallarmé, Le- 
conte de Lisle, called ‘decadent’ 
unjustly since they have given a vig- P 
orous impulse to verse; and of 
Baudelaire, Villiers de Lisle Adam, 
Francois Coppée, and all the most 
recent poets, I shall talk in the re- 
maining lectures. I am anxious to 
see America, and wish while I am 
there to cross the continent, and to 
visit as many places as possible.’’ 
** The desire for so much activity,”’ 
writes our correspondent, ‘‘is sur- 
prising in the languid poet whose 
long, slender, white hands are the 
expression of inactivity, whose del- 
icate face bends pale over purple- 
inked manuscripts in the warm air of 
a city room.” 











2 


‘‘As a maker of verse Henri de 
Régnier has the same love of his pro- 
fession that early artists had for 
theirs. Writing to him is not a 
means of expression, it is an end. He 
has no common origin with the 
modern realist who makes use of 
words to describe and analyze emo- 
tions; to Régnier the rhythm and 
sound of words is literature. In his 

quiet study in the Rue Magdebourg, surrounded by familiar objects of 
- no especial significance, his mind invokes pictures like the legend-win- 
dows in the old cathedrals, and as the jewelled panes in these, each 
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syllable in his story is his art’s perfection.’’ His first volume of poems, 
the simplest, ‘‘ Les Lendemains,’’ was written when at twenty he still felt 
the romantic influence of Victor Hugo; his later works, ‘‘ Sites,’ 
‘* Apaisement,’’ ‘‘ Tel qu’ en Songe,’’ ‘‘ Poémes Anciens et Roman- 
esques,’’ etc., have changed from romance to fantasy, from melancholy 
to hopelessness, from impulse to the studied writing of the décadent 
whose ‘‘ breath enters his flute a laugh, to leave it a sob.”’ 


7 J 


M. de Régnier is an important member of a school which nourishes 
its imaginations less with nature and life than in the fantasies of art. 
He appears in his work like the ghost of a medizval mind, but a touch 
of color, the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor in the lapel of his coat, 
gives the public assent that he shall hold high rank in the modern world 
of letters to which he is doubly attached. 


2 
Less than a year ago M. de Régnier married Mademoiselle de 
Hérédia, daughter of José de Hérédia, made a member of the French 
Academy for his volume of sonnets. Madame de Régnier, young, 
graceful, and charming, has inherited her father’s gift, and shares the 
distinction of her husband, whom she will accompany to America. 


7 1 

France and the United States have combined in the making of Mr. 
Worthington Chauncey Ford’s ‘‘ George Washington.’’ Twenty-four 
full-page photogravures are part of the illustrations produced by Goupil 
in Paris. The book will contain Washington’s personal book-plate, 
and among the special designs will be ornamental borders in the colonial 
style, forming an acrostic on hisname. The elaborateness of the under- 
taking is indicated by the number of editions. There will be an édition 
de bibliophile, limited to fifty numbered copies (and five presentation 
copies), and containing initial létters to the sixteen chapters in buff and 
blue, the Revolutionary colors. There will be an ¢dition de luxe (two 
hundred numbered copies and five presentation copies) with initials in 
red and black. Then there will be a Memorial Edition, to commem- 
’ orate the centenary of Washington’s death, December 14, 1899. But 
1535 people can enjoy this book, and these by subscription only, for the 
type is to be distributed immediately after the book is off the press. 


2 . 
From the attacks on Mr. Edwin Markham in the daily press, one 
is almost inclined to say ‘‘ Poor Mr. Markham!’’ But attacks mean 


advertisement for the person attacked. I hear that Mr. Markham is 
much concerned, but he need not be. With thirteen thousand copies 
of his ‘‘ Man with a Hoe, and Other Poems”’ sold since June, he 
can very well afford to bless the circumstance which got his poem 
talked about. A cheaper edition is now on the market, with an intro- 
duction by the author explaining that he meant neither the French 
peasant nor the American farmer, but anybody who drudges. 
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It is good news that Miss Ada Rehan is going to begin acting again 
in the early spring. Miss Rehan has not been seen on the stage since 
Mr. Daly’s death some months ago. She has been resting since then. 
Her friends have urged her to be in no hurry to resume theatrical har- 
ness. As many of the old company as can be brought together will be 
with her, and she will play Shakespeare and the old Daly Theatre 
repertoire. Mr. Richard Dorney, whom everybody knows who knew 
Mr. Daly, will represent Miss Rehan’s personal interests; she will be 
managed, however, by the theatrical syndicate. 
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CELEBRATING ALMA-TADEMA 
(Drawing for the Menu by Edwin A. Abbey, R.A., 
and Alfred Parsons, A.R.A.) 

The January number of Zhe Magazine of Art has an interesting 
account of the dinner given to Mr. Alma-Tadema at Whitehall Rooms, 
London, in November. From this magazine I reproduce a drawing of 
the menu of the feast made by Mr. Edwin A. Abbey and Mr. Alfred 
Parsons. It may have been a feast of reason, but the drawing would 
seem to show that there must have been a flow of something more than 
soul on this occasion. 
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Photograph by F. Hollyer Courtesy of F, Keppel & Co. 





John Ruskin, the most famous art critic of modern times, and 
master of the most perfect prose style, died on the 2oth of January last 
at his home in the English lake country, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. The portrait here given is his latest and best. 
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Mme. Modjeska will probably be in New York some time during the 
present month, and will be seen in her new play ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,”’ 
by Mr. Clinton Stuart. 
Whether she brings old 
plays or new Mme. Mod- 
jeska is always welcome. ~ 


a 


The application of Mr. 
Crawford’s last book ‘‘Via ‘ 
Crucis’’ seems not to be 
generally understood. 
‘“The way of the cross’”’ 
means that the hero, who 
joins the second crusade, 
wears the cross of his own 
human weakness, as Christ 
carried Hiscross. The title 
is symbolical. 


7 


In the March number 

of Harper's Magazine Cap- 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE tain Mahan will begin a 

(1900) series of three papers on 

‘*The Problem of Asia,’’ 

in which he points out the strategic situation of international relations. 

Captain Mahan was an expansionist before the war. He believes that 
we as well as Europe have an Eastern Question. 


I 


Messrs. Doubleday & McClure Co. announce for February the pub- 
lication of a fourth novel by Frank Norris, ‘‘ A Man’s Woman,”’ the 
story of an Arctic explorer’s search for the North Pole; Miss Tarbell’s 
‘** Life of Abraham Lincoln,’’ which has been running serially in 
McClure’s Magazine ; and a book by Prof. Goldwin Smith, ‘‘ Shake- 
speare the Man,”’ a study of his personality as revealed by his dramas. 
Prof. Smith is courageous to undertake such a hopeless task as that of 
reading between the lines of the most objective of all English writers. 
Will he prove that the great dramatist was a philosopher like Hamlet, 
an ardent lover like Romeo, a man capable of treachery and murder 
like Macbeth? What else can he prove, except that Shakespeare knew 
life in all its phases? And that we already know. One of Shake- 
speare’s chief claims to greatness is the fact that he entirely divorced 
his own personality from that of his characters,— an achievement im- 
possible to a lesser genius. The ‘‘ pathetic fallacy ’’ had little place 
in his portrayal of human nature. But then anything that Prof. Gold- 


win Smith writes would be worth reading if only for his’style. 
~ 
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Apropos of Shakespeare, a friend who had the pleasure several 
years ago of listening to Prof. George H. Palmer’s interpretation of the 
sonnets, a rare intel- 
lectual treat, wrote to 
him shortly afterwards 
to ask him where 
she could find his in- 
terpretation in print. 
He replied: ‘‘I have 
never written out my 
fancies about Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. 
They have been so 
much to me that a 
public statement 
would seem a good 
deal like printing re- 
marks about my 
mother. I am glad 
you are interested in 
them. Whoever has 
lived in their inti- WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
macy has gained an ee 
intellectual life-insurance.’’ While one appreciates the refinement of 
feeling which prompts such reticence, he can but deplore the loss to 
the world of even the slightest contribution to literary thought from 
the prose translator of the ‘‘ Odyssey.’’ 


7 J 


While we are speaking of William Shakespeare the Greater, it is not 
inappropriate to refer to his compatriot, William Shakespeare the Lesser, 
who is now within our gates. From a physical comparison of the two 
men, they would not seem to have a great deal in common. This pro- 
file picture of the modern Shakespeare, however, does not do him 
justice, for it shows the goodly proportions of a well-fed Englishman 
without the dreamy eyes of the artist. His claim to literary attention 
is his book called ‘‘ The Art of Singing ’’ (Ditson), in three parts, 
based on the principles of the old Italian singing masters, and dealing 
with breath control, and production of voice and register, together with 
exercises. The impression left on one’s mind after talking with him is 
of a genial personality, behind the temperament of an artist and the 
thoroughness of a close student and conscientious teacher. Mr. 
Shakespeare gave lecture-recitals in Mendelssohn Hall in the after- 
noons of January 4, 9, and 16, and made a pleasant impression upon 
an audience made up of professionals as well as amateurs. 


2 
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The death of Mr. D. S. Ford, editor and proprietor of the Youth's 
Companion, removes, in his seventy-eighth year, a man who was in 
Many ways remarkable and in some ways unique. Acquiring the 
Companion when it was a small, eight-page and distinctly juvenile sheet 
(established seventy-four years ago by Nathaniel Willis, the father of 
N. P. Willis and of ‘‘ Fanny Fern ’’), and devoting all his energies to 
it, he enlarged and liberalized it, and succeeded in making it a power 





THE LATE D.S. FORD 
Proprietor of ‘‘ The Youth’s Companion ” 


in the land and an educational force in national life. In all his methods 
he was singularly conservative and fastidious, with a devout faith in a 
high ideal, and a scorn for everything trashy or sensational. The 
dominant idea that controlled his policy was that of responsibility to 
his readers, and that nothing might slip into his pages which had not 
been sifted, weighed, and otherwise tested as to accuracy and good 
taste, he surrounded himself with an editorial staff that in numbers and 
ability impressed outside observers as being more than adequate. It 
was his habit to exclude even the briefest paragraph of information 
until it had been scanned and verified by an expert. His aversion 
from display is shown by the make-up of the paper and by the fact 
that the special contributions of even the most celebrated authors 
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were measured only by their intrinsic value and never lifted into 
prominence by typographical means. Personally, he was one of the 
shyest and gentlest of men, rarely failing to evoke the loyalty and affec- 
tion of all who came in contact with him. A critic of keen insight, he 
could always give convincing reasons for any course he took, and these 
were often expressed to members of his staff in letters remarkable for 
their terseness and the grace, felicity, and extraordinary aptness of their 
phrase. Had he chosen to be an author instead of an editor, there is 
little doubt he could have made a mark in literature. He was deeply 
religious, but large-minded, and the extent and persistency of his bene- 
factions will never be fully known. His death was not unlooked- 
for, and in anticipation of it he had made every provision for the 
continuance of the Companion on the lines he had chosen for it, 
without change in either the business or the editorial department. 





Mr. J. W. Bouton 


Courtesy of : 
THE LATE BERNARD QUARITCH 
Bernard Quaritch would have left us in his debt, if for nothing 
more than that he was the first to publish FitzGerald’s translation of 
Omar Khayyam. Every book collector in America and Europe knew 
Mr. Quaritch, either personally or by reputation; the majority of them 
I imagine were among his customers, for there were some treasures 
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that a collector had to go to Mr. Quaritch for or leave ungathered. 
His first shop in London was in Castle Street, Leicester Square, his last 
in Piccadilly. He was a peculiar man, but he knew his business, and 
was one of the most astute book buyers and book sellers of his genera- 
tion. Mr. Quaritch died quite suddenly; he was at his place of busi- 
ness on December 16th, and died of pneumonia the next day. No 
one knows just how old he was, or where he was born. He was very 
loath to talk of himself, and even so intimate a friend as Mr. J. W. 
Bouton of this city knew very little of his private life. 


2 


Whether because the pictures are really better, or because they are 
seen to better advantage in the Fifty-seventh Street galleries than they 
could be in Twenty-third Street, the present exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design is more satisfactory than usual. Yet there are but 
few remarkably good works, and there are, perhaps, as many that are 
remarkably bad. The prize pictures, as is commonly the case, belong 
to neither class. Nobody complains of this, for it is understood that 
prizes are instituted for the reward of mediocrity. Still, it is seldom 
that all five of the Academy prizes have been bestowed upon pictures 
so tame and ordinary as those of this year. I reproduce the most 
spirited of the lot, “‘ My Bunkie,’”’ the painter of which, Mr. C, 
Schreyvogel, shows, at least, some boldness in following so closely as 
he does the intrepid Mr. Remington. The picture has been awarded 
the Thomas B. Clarke prize of $300. Miss P. H. Bunker’s ‘‘ October 
at Cedar Brook,’’ which has won the N. W. Dodge prize of the same 
amount for ‘‘ the best: painting by a woman,”’ is an inoffensive little 
landscape in which it is possible, with some good-will, to see a gleam 
of talent. The first Hallgarten prize of $300 has gone to Mr. Louis 
Dessar for a coarsely painted ‘‘ Landscape with Sheep ’’; the second, 
of $200, to E. I. Couse, for ‘‘ Along the Quay,’’ a passable attempt 
at rendering moonlight, and the third, of $100, to W. G. Smith, for an 
interior with figures, ‘‘ The Light of the House.’’ 

Since the rules which govern the prizes, or other considerations, 
prevent their being given for such works as Mr. Gilbert Gaul’s ‘‘ War,”’ 
Mr. Childe Hassam’s ‘‘ The Flower Shop,’’ Mr. Kort’s moonlight 
‘* On the Kill von Kull,’’ Mr. Bridgman’s ‘‘ In the Oasis,’’ Mr. Will 
S. Robinson’s ‘‘ A Village in Picardy,’’ Mr. Irving R. Wiles’s ‘‘ A 
Summer Interior,’’ Mr. Bogert’s ‘‘ Approaching Storm,’’ and Mr. 
Birney’s ‘‘ The Doorstep,’’ which are among those that make the ex- 
hibition worth going to see, why would it not be a good idea to exhibit 
the prize pictures by themselves in some small room, or after the close 
of the main exhibition ? 

74 


It is not easy to find the proper word for the paintings in the en- 
trance hall and main court-room of the new Appellate Court-House 
on Madison Square. Considered as decorations, some of them do not 
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decorate the place in which they are ; considered as allegories, the 
most important of them are not intelligible. Though the artists are 
said to have made strenuous efforts to work together in harmony, there 
is violent discord between Mr. Reid and the other painters in the outer 
hall, and between Mr. Cox and the others in the court-room. Yet it 
is plain that if any one of the artists represented had been given full 
control, he could have designed a harmonious decoration for either of 
the rooms, and it is likely that, in that case, the confusion of emblems 














Photo. by Hollinger & Co. 
MR. JAMES MAC ARTHUR 


that now appears could have been avoided. How, indeed, are a half- 
score of painters to represent ‘‘ Justice,’’ ‘‘ Justitia,’ ‘‘ The Justice of 
the Law’’; ‘* Equity,’’ ‘‘ Equity with a Crystal Ball,’’ and ‘‘ Equity 
with the Scales’’; ‘‘ Law,’’ ‘‘ The Law Drawing her Sword in Behalf 
of Appeal,’’ ‘‘ Statute Law,’’ ‘‘ Common Law,”’ and other sorts of law; 
** Peace and Prosperity,’’ ‘‘ Honesty Protecting Peace,’’ ‘‘ Peace Re- 
coiling from Brute Force,’’ and bring order and intelligibility out of 
the medley of attributes and emblems in which they must necessarily 
get involved? Yet the paintings are so handsome that I hope the city 
will try the experiment of decorating other public buildings, employ- 
ing a smaller array of talent and leaving it to some one man to evolve 
a consistent scheme which his assistants shall be obliged to follow. 
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The reorganized Doubleday & McClure Co. is now comfortably 
housed in its new quarters on Union Square. The name of the firm 
will remain the same as it has been for some time to come, though the 
personnel of the office has been changed so as to include Mr. Walter 
H. Page and Mr. James MacArthur. The latter has gone to London 
to represent the interests of the house in Europe. Mr. MacArthur 
has had an exciting time since leaving the editorial chair of The Book- 
man. He resigned from that position, which he had held since the 
foundation of the magazine, to accept a position in the reorganized 
house of Harper & Brothers. When the Doubleday & McClure firm © 
left Franklin Square, Mr. MacArthur left with it. As it was supposed 
that after this his services were in the market, he had a number of flat- 
tering offers from leading publishing houses, but he elected to stay . 
with the Doubleday & McClure Co. Then came the change in the 
affairs of that concern, and for a moment Mr. MacArthur was be- 
wildered, but only for a moment, for right on top of his bewilderment 
came the offer from Mr. Doubleday to represent the new firm in Lon- 
don. Being a Scotchman by birth, Mr. MacArthur regarded this 
proposition to get within hailing distance of the land o’ cakes with 
joy, so he bade good-by to his many friends in America and set sail 
for London, leaving a very pleasant memory behind him. I have 
watched Mr. MacArthur’s progress from bookkeeper’s desk to editorial 
chair with interest, and I shall watch his pursuit of the illusive author 
with interest also, for that hunt is getting to be the most exciting thing 
in the book business nowadays. 


2 


The exhibition previous to the sale of the late Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
library will take place on March 5 or 12, at the rooms of the Ameri- 
can Art Association, 6 East Twenty-third Street. Mr. Daly’s library 
is known to collectors the world over. It is particularly rich in books 
relating to the stage. 


J 


Two promising books announced by the Century Company for 
March are ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury,’’ a character study by Edwin Asa 
Dix, and a novelette, ‘‘ Kate Wetherill, an Earth Comedy,’’ by Jen- 
nette Barbour Perry, who for the first time in print will assume her 
married name, Jennette Lee. The critics will undoubtedly call her 
Miss Lee, as they called the author of ‘‘ The Greater Inclination ’’ 
Miss Wharton, because they did not know that she omits her maiden 
name of Jones. Mr. Dix has already written one book, ‘‘ A Drive 
Through the Pyrenees’’ (Putnam). But ‘‘ Kate Wetherill’’ is Mrs. 
Lee’s first long-story. She has been a contributor to magazines for 
several years. Her novel is divided into three parts, Hell, Purgatory, 
Paradise, descriptive of the life of a woman of temperament married 
to a stupid man who grows more and more impossible. The three- 
part division of the book is unique, and the treatment is clever, 
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Messrs. Harper & Brothers will publish, as THe Critic goes to press, 
“The Recollections (1832 to 1886) of Sir Algernon West, K.C.B.,’’ 
who was at one time secretary to Mr. Gladstone, and to Sir Charles 
Wood during his service in India. The book is similar in character 
to Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ but with more color. 
Some of us were disappointed by a certain grayness of tone in the 
** Reminiscences.’’ This book of Sir Algernon’s is almost as read- 
able as Locker-Lampson’s ‘‘ My Confidences.’’ I quote two passages 
from the advance sheets: ‘‘ At the opera I heard Mario and Grisi at 
their best. When the Czar saw her children, he said, ‘ I suppose these 
are little Grisettes.’ ‘No, sire,’ Grisi replied; ‘they are little 
Marionettes.’’’ The second quotation should strike a responsive chord 
in every literary worker’s heart: ‘‘ We were one night discussing the 
mode of work adopted by various authors, when Mrs. Paul related how 
Holman Hunt had told her that a party, of which he was one, tried to 
persuade Thackeray to join them in a dinner-party at the Star and 
Garter. He pleaded the work he must do, and refused. On their 
return they called at his house, and found he had written exactly a 
line and a half! ’’ 
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Among the most important announcements of Messrs. Appleton is 
Prof. G. Maspero’s ‘‘ Passing of the Empires (Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, and Medea), 850 B.c. to 330 B.c.”’ It is edited by the 
Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce and translated by M. L. McClure. ‘‘ The 
Dawn of Civilization’’ and ‘‘ The Struggle of the Nations,’’ are 
the first two books of what may be called a trilogy on the history of 
the ancient world, a series which represents the highest scholarship. 


a 


The dedications of books would form an interesting subject for an 
essay for some one in search of novel ideas. They vary in sentiment, 
from no sentiment at all, ‘‘ To M. W. B.,’’ to such a dedication as ‘‘ To 
M. W. B. with much love.’’ Sometimes the tone is so personal that 
it seems almost like reading another man’s letter to glance at that page. 
A case in point is the dedication of Dr. Minot Savage’s ‘‘ Life Beyond 
Death’’ to his son Philip, who died last June. There is an intimacy 
about this dedicatory letter which makes me, for one, feel that I have 
almost committed a sacrilege in reading it. Oftentimes a dedication 
is misleading. As far as I know, this story of a dedication which 
General Lew Wallace tells has not appeared in print before. Wheo 
he first wrote ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ he dedicated it, ‘‘To the Wife of my 
Youth.’’ Immediately letters began to come in, condoling with him 
over the death of his wife. Not one or two, but many. Finally the 
misapprehension began to assume such proportions that when another 
edition of ‘‘ Ben Hur’’ appeared the dedication read, ‘‘ To the Wife of 
my Youth, who still abides with me.’’ The sale of ‘‘ Ben Hur’”’ has 

been much stimulated by the production of the play. 
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During December 50,279 copies of ‘‘ David Harum ”’ were sold, 
making a sale of 410,000 copies at the end of 1899. It is still the best- 
selling book on the market, in spite of published lists which give the 
first place to other books. Those lists are misleading for the reason 
that they represent the demand of only a very few cities, twenty-three, 
and the demand in perhaps two bookstores at most in acity. The 
hundreds of thousands of readers in small towns all over the country 
are not considered at all in these lists. When cities are turning to new 
books, these towns are just beginning to call for ‘‘ David Harum ”’ in 
numbers. It is with books as with fashions. They make haste to 
small towns slowly. This was the tale that I heard at Messrs. Apple- 


ton’s. 
* on EE : 

At Dodd, Mead & Co.’s ‘‘ Janice Meredith’’ is the best-selling 
book ! Two hundred thousand copies in three months,—about twice 
as many as ‘‘ Richard Carvel’’ in the same length of time. ‘‘Is it 
true,’’ I asked, ‘‘ that Mr. Ford has been receiving one thousand dol- 
lars a day in royalties?’’ ‘‘ For fifteen days he received that amount 
of money,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ What is the cause of the popularity 
of ‘ Janice Meredith'?’’ I ventured. ‘‘ The prosperous condition of 
the country—people are better able to buy books; the increasing num- 
ber of readers all over the country; and the fact that a serial adver- 
tises a story.’’ I might add two other causes,—that the country is at 
peace, and that people like historical novels because they imagine that 
they are getting history. But, even so, other novels are not selling by 
the hundred thousand copies, be they historical or ‘* purpose.”’ 


2 
On the Harper list ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ by Mary Cholmondeley, ‘‘ Kit 
Kennedy,’’ by S. R. Crockett, and the Becky Sharp Edition of ‘‘ Vanity 
Fair,’’ are the best-selling books. Miss Cholmondeley is a country 
rector’s daughter, who never expected to make any money out of 
‘* The Danvers Jewels.’’ It is said that with the proceeds of that book 
she bought the family an ‘‘ equipage ’’—probably to ride to church in. 


1 
When popular books are mentioned, ‘‘ The Human Boy,’’ by Eden’ 
Phillpotts, comes to mind. This story of the life of English schoolboys 
told by themselves, although it is not much talked of on this side, is 
one of the two which Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Anstey have enjoyed 
the most of the new books. So they said in reply to a circular ques- 
tion which was sent the rounds. 


2 
The publication of Tolstoy’s ‘‘ Resurrection ’’ is postponed until 
the fall. I understand that the author is rewriting his novel since it 
_ appeared in serial form; I hope that he is using the blue pencil as well 
asthe pen. ‘‘ Resurrection ’’ has a strong plot, but the details of its 
working out are not savory. 
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There are to be two biographies of the late Dwight L. Moody in the 
field. One by the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, a close friend and co- 
laborer of Mr. Moody, the other by Mr. William Revell Moody, the 
son of the dead revivalist. The latter will be published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Co., and would seem to be the authorized biography. That 
the son has his father’s letters and papers to draw upon also adds to 
the authority of his work. 


7 1 


Mr. Alfred Austin’s ‘‘ The Old Land and the Young Land,”’ a title, 
by the way, which suggests ‘‘ Said the Old Obadiah to the Young 
Obadiah ”’ to certain irreverent English journals, excites the scorn of 
S. J. B., who writes: 


‘* I quote some of the lines and ask THE Louncer if any stretch of 
‘ poetic license’ can be made to cover their naked absurdity. 


‘**T must end this endless human wrong.’ 


“*¢ It weareth no mail and its 4ee/s are manned 
With cotton and corn and fleece ; 

While lands there are that live cased in steel 

And whose war-hammers never cease.’ 


***Tts hosts are an undrilled throng, 
And its bolts are yet to forge ; so quick let us strike before that it grows too strong.’ 


** *T guess she’s a match for you all.’ 
To ‘ end the endless ’—to ‘ man a keel,’ and to man it ‘ with cotton 
and corn and fleece’—to strike ‘ before that’ anything ‘ grows too 
strong ’—‘ to guess’ colloquially (and Yankeewise for an Englishman) 
are only random blemishes. The whole effort seems to be the out- 


come of a tipsy fall-into-each-other’s-arms of ‘ The Old Land and the 
Young Land.’ ”’ 
2 


Among the most interesting additions to the Library of Congress 
are the reading-rooms for the blind, which contain several hundred 
books in raised characters. Daily readings are given in the rooms by 
well-known authors, and music is an added attraction. Miss Ellen 
Terry recently spent a whole morning with the blind frequenters of 
the library and when she went away sent them twenty-four seats for 
one of her performances. Emerson, it is said, is the favorite author 
of these blind readers even though they have ‘‘ up-to-date ’’ literature 
on their shelves. 

1 


Palecio Valdés, the eminent Spanish novelist, who excels so particu- 
larly in depicting the delicate charm of character of young girls, has 
just married again, after a long period of widowerhood. He is past 
forty-six, his bride twenty-four. His first wife, very young, died 
about 1885, at the end of the first year of matrimony, leaving him a 
child, a son. Valdés’s late work in no way partakes of the gloom and 
bitterness of the recent war. ‘‘ La Alegria del Capitan Ribot ’’ is one 
of his brightest and most cheerful books. 
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‘To Have and To Hold,”’ the brilliant novel of the Jamestown 
settlement, by Miss Mary Johnston, will be published in the middle of 
February by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The story has appeared 
serially in the Atlantic Monthly, and in the first months of its .publica- 
tion nearly doubled the sales of the magazine. Nothing since ‘‘ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ the publishers say, has had so 
marked an effect on the circulation of the At/antic. Miss Johnston has 
come forward as a story-teller with no beating of drums, but simply 
upon the merits of her literary work. ‘‘ To Have and To Hold’”’ will 
be concluded in the March number of the A#antic. The forthcoming 
volume is the result of much study on the author’s part as to pictures 
of life and manners of the day as shown in old and not easily accessible 
records, while the intimacy with nature everywhere found in her de- 
scriptions of scenes and places could only have been gained by living the 
out-of-door life which it is said-that Miss Johnston lived. The book 
will be illustrated by Howard Pyle and his pupils. The dramatic 
possibilities of this story were long ago discovered and a play is 
being made of it. I could without much trouble name the actress 
who would be ideal in the part. 


The death of Dr. James Martineau in January at the advanced age 
of ninety-five came in the nature of a surprise to many people who be- 
lieved him to belong as much to the past as does his sister Harriet. 
Dr. Martineau was undoubtedly the most famous Unitarian in England 
as well as one of the most notable theologians of his time. No clergy- 
man, no matter what his denomination, was more respected in England 
than Dr. Martineau. He had to fight deep-rooted prejudice, a fight 
in which the refinement and nobility of his character did much towards 
winning. 

2 


In her interesting book, ‘‘ With Palette in Eastern Palaces ’’ (Scrib- 
ner), Miss Merrick tells this amusing anecdote of Lord Roberts, a sol- 
dier upon whom all eyes are now turned: “‘ As is well known, Lord 
Roberts has a great antipathy to cats, and he always asked to have our 
billee, or kitten, removed before he came down to the billiard-room. I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this story, but I was told that on one of 
His Excellency’s voyages home he asked to have the cat removed when 
he came on board the ship, and a stranger, not knowing who he was, 
said to Lady Roberts, ‘ Don’t you think that little gentleman over there 
must have been a mouse in a former state?’’’ Lady Roberts’s reply 
is not recorded. 

2 


Dr. Savage, discussing spiritualism in his new book, ‘‘ Life Beyond 
Death,’’ does not declare himself an out-and-out spiritualist. As 
ordinarily used, he says, that term covers so many things which he 
does not believe, so many methods with which he is not only not in 
sympathy, but to which he is strongly opposed, carries with its popular 
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significance so much unreasoning credulity, the general movement so 
opposes itself to any scientific investigation, has covered and defended 
so many proven frauds, that he would be misrepresenting his position 
if he were willing to be known by the name. Which amounts to saying 
that he is not yet ready to declare himself a scientific spiritualist. 
Dr. James Hyslop, however, is less cautious. He is Vice-President 
of the New York Branch of the Society for Psychical Research, of 
‘which theré is no President. In talking recently in regard to Dr. 
Savage's position, a friend asked Dr. Hyslop if he was willing to call 
himself,-without reservation, a spiritualist. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ in 
the last analysis I am a spiritualist. That is, I believe that the dead 
can communicate with the living by means of a medium. I know 
absolutely from my seventeen sittings with Mrs. Piper that neither 
fraud nor telepathy can explain the communications which I received 
from my father.’’ The fact that Dr. Hyslop is Professor of Logic, Psy- 
chology, and Ethics in Columbia University, and has just published, 
through Messrs. Scribner, a book on ‘* Logic and Argument,”’ gives a 
certain weight to his opinion. His annual report to the London Soci- 
ety will probably not appear until June. At that time new facts will be 
added to those which set the philosophical world agog when he an- 
nounced his belief not long ago. He has never investigated ‘‘ table- 
tipping and raps,’’ and he literally sees through cabinet materializations 
because of his abnormal far-sightedness. His experiments have been 
confined to purely spiritualistic phenomena, with no admixture of 
physical manifestations. 


a 

Hand in hand with the study of child psychology goes the creation 
of literature for children. The pendulum has swung to an apotheosis 
of the child—possibly to his detriment. One of the recent creators of 
this literature is Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour, author of ‘‘ The Half- 
Back; a Story of School, Football, and Golf,’’ one of the best selling 
of Messrs. Appleton’s books. The scene is laid in an imaginary school 
on the Hudson, and the story takes the hero, a Maine country boy, 
through his sophomore year in Harvard. As far as I know, Mr. Bar- 
bour’s point of view concerning the literature of boys’ athletics is 
unique. He stands for what he calls purity in athletics. He believes 
that there is undue exaltation of the football eleven in the newspapers 
and in the minds of the people, that study and sport should not inter- 
fere with each other, and that athletics and finance should be divorced. 
To have complimentary tickets of admission to all college and school 
games is his idea. The point of view of a young writer on such a sub- 
ject is important for the reason that he is planning a new book on 
track athletics which is bound to be read, and which is bound to influ- 
ence boys. Athletics play a larger part in most boys’ lives than many 
people realize. Mr. Barbour is a Cambridge man who has lived in the 
West six years, and has served his apprenticeship as a journalist. He 
is not, by the way, a college man. 
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The Anglo-American is the title of a new magazine whose special 
purpose in life will be to foster the entente. An excellent purpose, for 
while an Anglomaniac is not a pleasant thing to contemplate, an 
Anglo-American is a perfectly normal person. 


 * J 


The Atlantic Monthly in 1900 promises to be as rich in auto- 
biography and reminiscences as it has been in the past two or three 
years. It will be remembered that Colonel Higginson’s ‘‘ Cheerful 
Yesterdays,’’ Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ and Prince 
Kropotkin’s ‘‘ Memoirs ’’ all appeared in the pages of the Adantic, and 
now comes the autobiography of W. J. Stillman. While Mr. Stillman 

’ may not be as widely known as his predecessors in the autobiographical 
field, his autobiography promises to be in every way as interesting, for 
he has led a most interesting life,—a life in which variety has played a 
prominent part. He has lived all over the world, and he has known 
people well worth knowing in two hemispheres ; besides this he is a 
delightful writer. The At/antic is to be congratulated in having secured 
such a mine of richness as his autobiography promises to be. 
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Teachers, Students, and Professor James 





BY CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT 


THE modern teacher is a much-talked-to being. She is perhaps in 
as much danger of being over-lectured as the general woman is of being 
over-clubbed. She spends her precious Saturday mornings in going to 
teachers’ meetings and exchanging views on pedagogy with her associ- 
ates; she puts in her much-needed vacation at summer schools and 
teachers’ conventions; she submits cheerfully to the inquisition of cir- 
culars asking her to state what she is doing to make herself a better 
teacher, and to furnish a list of her favorite pedagogical books. So 
much is said to herself about her function and importance in society 
that if she were not sometimes — as recently in Brooklyn and St. Paul 
— obliged to sue the city for the wage which is but a moderate com- 
pensation for her docility, youth, and enthusiasm, she might grow to 
believe that the community was really interested in her mental welfare 
and her growth in the teaching art. 

From the standpoint of an absolute outsider, it certainly seems 
that most of the carefully prepared mental-food compounds put up in 
packages of assorted strengths for the use of teachers lack both nutri- 
ment and savor. There is something about ordinary pedagogical litera- 
ture which is frankly repagnant to the natural man, and difficult even 
to the enthusiast. It lacks the interest which attaches to other highly 
specialized forms of literature. This “may be because the science, as 
such, is still so new that the wheat has not yet been sifted from the 
chaff. But there are signs that this separating process has begun, 
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Professor James’s ‘‘ Talks to Teachers on Psychology ’’ * is a most re- 
assuring volume in this respect. When pedagogical libraries can show 
a preponderance of such books, they may well begin to rival the fiction 
departments in popularity. Besides having a profound knowledge of 
what he is talking about, Professor James possesses a keen sense of 
humor, much psychological:information of the concrete, practical vari- 
ety called knowledge of human nature, and a large fund of what 
every-day people term ‘‘ horse-sense.’’ His lectures are of absorbing 
interest to the laity because his wisdom is ‘‘ learning hitched to life.’’ 
He knows, for instance, that if the teaching-body in the early 
grades has a fault, it is ‘‘a mite too docile,’’ and he premises that 
teaching is an art—that is, it derives its best results from the tempera- 
ment of the individual worker—and that psychology is a science; ‘‘ and 
sciences never generate arts directly out of themselves. An intermedi- 
ary inventive mind must make the application by using its originality.’ 
But, this granted, psychology may supplement intuition and the teach- 
ing-gift by narrowing the path for experiment. A knowledge of the 
workings of the mental machine enables the teacher to work with the 
grain of the pupil’s consciousness instead of against it. ‘‘ Fortunately 
for you teachers,’’ says Professor James, “‘ the elements of the mental 
machinery can be clearly apprehended and their workings easily 
grasped.’” What these lectures do, then, is to furnish a simplified 
working-account of mental phenomena, beginning with the stream of 
consciousness which is mental life, and going on to consider the native 
and acquired reactions produced in the mind by all impressions; the 
transitory instincts and their order of development; the native interests 
and the natural methods by which these can be made to share their 
attractive quality with other subjects, which are in themselves uninter- 
esting; the process of attention, the compatibility of interest and effort, 
the principle of multiple impressions, the process of acquiring new 
ideas, and, finally, the part which the will plays in all this. It is im- 
possible to indicate in any moderate amount of space the richness and 
the suggestiveness of these matters as they are treated by Professor 
James. 

Perhaps the thing which strikes the lay reader most strongly in all 
this, is the exquisite reasonableness of the author’s attitude, and his 
scrupulous recognition of the fact that, when all is said and done, the 
individualities of pupil and teacher are the overwhelming factors in 
education, as well as his insistence upon the end of education as 
character, and upon the educational process as one of organizing habits 
and reactions. 

Many a mother who is frankly the enemy of modern methods of pri- 
mary education because she sees her children growing up in possession 
of an inchoate, useless mass of ‘‘ inter-related ’’ and ‘‘ interesting ’’ in- 
formation given them for purposes of ‘‘correlation,’’ instead of a definite 


*“ Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to Students on Some of Life’s Ideals.” By,William 
James. Henry Holt & Co, 
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body of available doctrine, will be interested in Professor James’s in- 
cidental defence of the Herbartian principle of ‘‘ interest,’’ even while 
he deprecates the ‘‘ softness’’ of modern pedagogy. The writer re- 
cently asked a child of eleven, who was unable to state accurately a 
single geographical fact about the world we live in, what her geography 
lesson had been about that morning. ‘‘ Well,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ we 
talked a good deal about everything. She told us what queer things 
people do in Corea when they get married, and about how everybody 
is descended from monkeys. Say, is that so?’’ 

‘* But what was your lesson meant to be about ?’’ the interlocutor 
: persisted. 

‘*Oh—I guess it was China this morning! ”’ 

It is something to know that a theory is psychologically correct even 
when its working-out produces such disconcerting practical results. 

The part of Professor James’s book which is devoted to talks to 
students is even more suggestive and stimulating than the lectures to 
teachers. Whatever one thinks about pedagogy in general, everybody 
is agreed that adolescence is the accepted time for accumulating a stock 
of ideals to last for the rest of life; and anything which helps the 
young mind to interpret its own highest moods and, by clarifying, crys- 
tallize them, is immensely valuable. It would be hard to overestimate 
the worth of the three brief essays entitled ‘‘ The Gospel of Relaxa- * 
tion,’’ ‘‘On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings,’’ and ‘‘ What 
Makes a Life Significant ?’’ The message of the first is its authoritative 
statement as to the effect of tension on the spiritual life of the over- 
contracted person. We all know that the habitual tension in which 
most of us live is bad for blood and brain and nerves, but we had not 
grasped before the moral effect of it, the actual cramping of life and 
impeding of usefulness that it involves. The other articles are essays 
in the art of understanding our neighbors’ joys and our own; efforts at 
imparting the secret of those hours when life has its keenest vital sig- 
nificance. Each of us knows those hours and their exaltation. We 
are a little afraid of them perhaps, for it is written ‘‘ Ye shall not see 
His face ‘and live,’’ and we suspect ourselves at such times to be so 
near the central heat of things that dull flesh grows uneasy and shrinks 
from the proximity. We know we cannot live in these moods always, 
but we can, perhaps, bring away from them something which will per- 
manently enrich. To look at life sub specie eternitatis is the thing that 
Professor James would teach us here, and he does it so well that our 
hearts burn within us as we read. 























Poe’s Cottage at Fordham 


BY WALTER MALONE* 


Herz stands the little antiquated house, 
A few old-fashioned flowers at the door; 

The dead Past leaves it, quiet as a mouse, 
Though just beyond a giant city’s roar. 


See here the curious porch, the attic there, 

The quaint, square window with its awkward blind, 
The weather-beaten wall, all blank and bare, 

And shadowed by an apple tree behind. 


Within this room Virginia lay when ill, 
A black cat nestling there to warm her feet; 
And so she languished, growing paler still, 
And shivering as the winds of winter beat. 


And here her mother, through the long, long night, 
Watched ever by the poor consumptive’s side. 

Here by the smoky lamp’s low-flickering light 
They looked upon Virginia when she died. 


And here it was they wrapped her in her shroud, 
And hence they took her through the falling snow. 
So on this old house closed at last the cloud 
That haunts it still with griefs of long ago. 


And here the poet’s life grew darker still, 
As dream by dream evanished into air; 
Here day by day grew weaker yet his will, 

As golden hopes were rusted in despair. 


But here were born those strains that cannot die, 
Romances that shall rule the human heart; 

Here Fame, whose summer hears no autumn sigh, 
Shall rear immortal marbles to his art. 


Here Ligeia haunts us with enchanting eyes, 
We catch the rustle of Morella’s gown; 

Here Usher treads, and William Wilson dies, 
And Israfel sings Poe’s supreme renown. 


* See frontispiece. 
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Literary Sanction 
BY CHARLES JAMES WOOD 


Lire has its sanctions, spiritual and moral, social and physical. 
Why not recognize and acknowledge also a literary sanction which 
comprehends some of the others, and yet is distinct in its influence ? 
Mr.. Wilson,* in searching for the formative effluences of modern 
literature, has named his result ‘‘ Theology.’’ We need not reject the 
nomenclature, if we are prepared to understand and remember the 
larger connotation of the term. Essentially all literature and philosophy 
are theology. After a long Introduction, which is the best digested 
and assimilated part of the book, Mr. Wilson proceeds to describe the 
theology of Emerson, of Carlyle, of Robert Browning, of George 
Eliot, of George Macdonald, of the ‘‘ Scottish school of fiction,’’ of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, of Thomas Hardy, and of George Meredith. 
It is unnecessary to say that in the matter of insight and interpretation 
the chapters are sadly uneven. In the main his complaint that modern 
fiction impugns the moral order of the universe, and trifles with the 
seventh commandment, is justified. When Mr. Wilson goes beyond 
this, and takes scandal because Goethe, Browning, and others say, 
‘* The Evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound,’’ we see that 
he misunderstands Browning, whose doctrine is Augustinian and ortho- 
dox. Evil is relative, though real. Were evil substantial, God would 
not be. This truth literary sanction has explained to the world with 
better success than dogmatics. It is quite true that of late some 
makers of modern fiction have gone further and ignored moral dis- 
tinctions. 

In ‘‘ Without Dogma,”’ ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night,’’ ‘* Tess of 
the D’ Urbevilles,’’ ‘‘ The Christian,’’ ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan,’’ and 
‘The Heart of Life,’’ for examples, light has been called darkness 
and darkness light. This is a bad enough law for a sanction of life, 
yet there is a more harmful; it is when those characters of modern 
fiction, such as George Eliot’s, or Harold Frederick’s, are labelled 
Christians, and yet, in their troubles and their joys, in the crises of 
their lives, they never turn to God in prayer or question the mind of 
Christ more than a Lucretius, or a Lucian, or a Pyrro, or any other 
old pagan, who had lost all sense of the Oversoul, and scorned the 
Crucified. The Christian ministers of fiction during the last five to 
eight years have been grotesque creations. Yes, from Robert Elsmere 
to John Storm, they were feeble and contemptible creations, and with- 
out regret at parting we go back to the Savonarola of ‘‘ Romola”’ and 
the Bishop of ‘* Les Misérables.’’ 

Now what will be the result of such literary sanction ? What, pre- 
cisely, is the purpose of the novelist in disparaging the Christian 
ministry ? After literature has sought to sweep away the sanctions of 


*** The Theology of Modern Literature.” By Rev. S. Law Wilson, M.A., D.D. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Soon, New York. : ' 
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purity and righteousness, only the pulpit remains as a dyke against the 
ocean of vice. What benefit to mankind comes from the creation of 
such a poor sniveller as Theron Ware! On the other hand, George 
Eliot’s Mr. Simon is small improvement. George Macdonald is 
frankly religious in his stories, and sometimes technically theological, 
like Mrs. Humphry Ward. It is improving to follow Mr. Wilson in 
his violent aversion to the treatment that Messrs. Watson and Barrie 
give to religion and theology. Poor Posty’s nimbus is roughly 
snatched off his head, and the ‘‘ Window in Thrums ”’ shuttered quick. 
Mr. Wilson can exercise charity toward George Merédith, but not 
toward the Presbyterian ministers who insidiously teach in their story- 
books a theory of future probation. Love is the chief motive of litera- 
ture, and the present prevailing idea of love has been gained through 
centuries of development. Those centuries were Christian centuries, 
and the formative forces were the spiritual ideal of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and the Zwig weibliche which took shape in the ideal of Mary the Virgin 
Mother. 

What a picturesquely curious world was that wherein roamed and 
sang the Monk of Montaudan, Jaufre Rudel, true lover of the un- 
seen Princess of Tripoli, Peire Cardinal, Bernart de Ventadorn, and 
their fellow troubadours of medizval France! It was a time of tran- 
sition, when, with mingled delicacy and coarseness of life, the literary 
sanction was passing from the antique to the modern, and the ideal of 
romantic love was assuming definite shape. It is just this age which 
Professor Smith * describes, with a thoroughness and erudition which 
leaves to criticism nothing but praise. Withal the work is not technical 
nor scholastic. Its fascinating pages appeal to all lovers of literature 
and students of life. Some of our ancient idols are smashed by Mr. 
Smith. For instance, the matter, ‘‘ the courts of love,’’ is relegated 
to the lumber-room of exploded literary inventions. It lies by the side 
of the Great Synagogue of Ezra, once supposed to have settled the 
Hebrew canon. That apotheosis of woman which, reflected from 
Mary, shone most brilliantly in the ‘‘ Vita Nuova ’’ and “‘ Il Paradiso,’’ 
was the final result of the literary sanction of troubadour poetry. Also 
the Elizabethan poets may trace their lineage in respect to both forms 
and ideals to the troubadours. The history of the rise and develop- 
ment of the Provencal poetry is admirably narrated in these valuable 
volumes. We have specimens of the poetry, put in their setting of the 
biography of the troubadour and descriptive of the city or castle of 
his abode and of the manners, customs, and tone of thought of his 
times. The idea of such a work was most happy, and admirably has 
it been realized. Only a magnifying glass would bring flaws to light, 
and these matters of purely professional controversy. 

Dr. Hillis ¢ searches out the literary sanction of the present day. 

** The Troubadours at Home, their Lives and Personalities, their Songs and their World.” By 
jue 2 H. — 178 Illustrations, 2 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Y 


as Life Teachers; Studies of Character, Real and Ideal.”” By Newell Dwight 
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With some truth he declares, ‘‘ Our generation has closed its text- 
books on ethics and morals, and opened the great poems, essays, and 
novels.’’ Ruskin’s ‘‘ Seven Lamps’’ Dr. Hillis interprets as ‘‘ A Study 
of the Principles of Character Building ’’; Tito, in ‘‘ Romola,’’ as ‘‘ A 
Study of the Peril of Tampering with the Conscience and the Gradual 
Deterioration of Character ’’; Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter’’ as ‘‘ A 
Study of the Necessity and Nobility of Repentance and the Confession 
of Sin,’’ andsoon. Although he is a more brilliant writer than Mr. 
Wilson, with often keener insight, there is less of breadth in Dr. Hillis’s 
conception of the literary sanction. Perhaps this results from the con- 
viction that the highest ideal of humanity has already been realized in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth. True, yet it is conceivable that our 
idea of Jesus, educated as it has been by passing through the litera- 
tures of chivalry, romantic love, self-sacrifice, chastity, and of the Eu- 
charistic Presence, has not yet reached its fullest development. The 
literary sanction of Tennyson and Browning, of Victor Hugo and Sir 
Walter Scott, has helped on this evolution. At all events, Dr. Hillis’s 
use of literature, as a commentary upon the text of the Bible and of 
human experience, is most useful. It amounts to a — interpre- 
tation of the chief contents of modern thought. 

The special significance of Henrik Ibsen to this age is that he bears 

witness to the naturalness of the distinction between good and evil. The 
policy of dogma had been to assert that this difference was created by an 
arbitrary fiat of the Deity. Ibsen’s whole range of literary production 
has been, as Dr. Brandes * proves, to show the intrinsic righteousness 
of right. This has been in line also with the monistic character of 
modern thought. Ibsen has been a poet-prophet whose sanction was 
salutary to an age of falling faiths. Dr. Brandes’s three impressions 
exhibit a continuous development, without deviation or reversal, of Ib- 
sen’s doctrine of the justice which lies at the heart of things. This is 
only superficially pessimistic. At the depth, the writings of Ibsen de- 
clare that the ‘‘ Heart of things is good.’’ No theological bias lays 
Ibsen’s vaticinations open to suspicion. Whether in his idealistic, his 
naturalistic, or symbolic stages of literary expression the lesson we get 
from him is that God is the Pantokrator, as the Nicene Creed has it, 
the All-Ruler. ‘‘ Henrik Ibsen is a judge, stern as one of the old judges 
of Israel; Bjérnson is a prophet, the herald of a better time. 
Ibsen loves the idea, the psychological and logical siikineence~bick 
drives Brand out of the Church, Nora out of wedlock. Corresponding 
to this love of the abstract idea in Ibsen, we have in Bjérnson love of 
the human.’’ Thus the great Danish critic summarizes his literary 
judgment of Ibsen and Bjérnson. That the literary sanction awaits a 
fuller and nobler development no one will deny. Neither should we 
ignore the fact that the literary sanction is almost the most powerful 
formative force in modern life. 


*“ Henrik Ibsen, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson ; Critical Studies.” By Georg Brandes, The Mac- 
millan Company. 















The Sailor’s Lullaby 
From“ Gil Blas” 


SLEEP, my babe; you need not know 
Father ’s out upon the deep; 

Into dreamland you must go,— 

Sleep, little one, sleep. 





The waves are roaring wild and free, 
But you beside me safe I ’Il keep; 

So, rocking at your mother’s knee, 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 


You ’Il be a sailor when you can, 

So all the while I sing I weep; 
For soon, too soon, you ’!l be a man,— 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 























The Drama 














BY J. RANKEN TOWSE 


THE opening of the last year of the nineteenth century was not 
signalized by any very remarkable dramatic developments in this city. 
The brightest and best of the new plays of the Christmas season, un- 
doubtedly, was Mr. H. V. Esmond’s ‘‘ My Lady’s Lord,’’ which, 
curiously enough, proved somewhat of a puzzle to some of the first- 
night spectators, although the author had tried to avoid misapprehen- 
sion by describing it upon the programme as “‘ whimsical.’’ One 
would have thought that the joke in it would have been sufficiently 
obvious to any ordinary intelligence, but, here as in London, it eluded 
the observation of some of the critics, who commented gravely upon 
its inconsistencies and anomalies. Really, it is a clever skit upon the 
old romantic and the modern realistic drama and upon the old and 
new schools of acting. The comical effect depends upon the sharp 
contrast between the high and imaginative coloring of the one and the 
matter-of-fact, prosaic frigidity of the other. Thus the heroine is an 
imperious Princess, the terror of her attendants and her father the 
Archduke, and the hero an imperturbable, up-to-date young man who 
bears himself, throughout the most harassing and distressful situations, 
with all the coolness, but very little of the vivacity, of Mr. Horatio 
Plumper in ‘‘ Cool as a Cucumber.’’ The Princess having married him 
for her convenience, and discarded him for no other reason,—it is un- 
necessary to go into the details of the story,—he pursues her in his.own 
leisurely but inexorable fashion, vanquishes all opposition by sheer 
audacity, faces death with lazy indifference, and finally subdues the 
haughty spirit of his bride by his force of moral superiority and carries 
her off, in spite of all opposition, to adorn his flat in London. 

The spirit of the whole thing, although in no way imitative, is 
strongly suggestive of the topsy-turvy Gilbertian humor, and is, on the 
whole, admirably maintained, although the action is impeded occasion- 
ally by over-elaboration of insignificant details. As the Princess, Miss 
Jessie Millward, an actress of most uncommon skill and versatility, is 
seen to great advantage. There is not a dull moment while she is 
upon the stage, and the way in which she contrives to impart just the 
right touch of burlesque to a melodramatic or romantic crisis without 
impairing its theatrical effect is delightful. Mr. Esmond could not 
have wished for a better interpreter. Her crisp delivery, the nice 
emphasis of her intonation, her eloquent, easy, authoritative gesture, 
and her control of facial expression all denote the accomplished artist. 
It is to be hoped that before long she will be afforded an opportunity 
of displaying her ability in serious drama. Mr. Faversham, too, is 
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very well suited in the part of the indomitable but unemotional hero, 
and plays it generally with thorough intelligence, although he mars the 
humorous intent of the scene in the Lady Doura’s chamber by an 
agitation natural enough in the circumstances, but out of line with the 
character. The other performers are all satisfactory, notably Mr. 
Sidney Herbert in the small part of a domestic prelate, a bit of keen 
but not well advised satire. 

The ‘* Wheels within Wheels ’’ of Mr. R. C. Carton is an entertain- 
ing piece of work, with several excellent situations and some smart 
dialogue, but disagreeably cynical in tone and utterly improbable in 
design, although not altogether false as a fancy sketch of certain phases 
of modern society. The performance of it in the Madison Square 
Theatre will be remembered chiefly for the sake of very clever and 
adroit work by*Miss Hilda Spong as an unconventional widow, who 
imperils her own reputation to save that of her brother’s wife, and the 
almost equally tactful impersonation of a man of the world, who be- 
comes her ‘champion and ally in spite of appearances, by Mr. John 
Mason, a comedian who may yet redeem the promise of his youth. 
Mr. Hilliard’s acting as a noisy and vulgar ‘‘ sport’’ also had some 
merit as a bit of characterization, and won much applause, but was too 
much overdrawn to have artistic value. 

The enterprise of Mr. John Blair and his associates in the interests 
of the literary drama at the Carnegie Lyceum have not met with all the 
encouragement hoped for by its promoters. Mr. Blair himself demon- 
strated his ability both in *‘ El Gran Galeoto,’’ a fine play even in its 
mutilated form, and in ‘‘ Les Tenailles,’’ but the selection of the latter 
piece, which necessarily suffers much by translation, and deals with 
social conditions essentially French, was unfortunate. He has now 
withdrawn from the Association, but a young player of his ambition 
and capacity will not long remain idle. There can be little doubt that 
he has a future on the stage. 





From Catullus 


**FRATER, AVE ATQUE VALE” 


Through many lands and over many a sea 
To these sad rites, O brother, am I come, 
That death’s last service I may give to thee, 
And call, though vainly, on thy ashes dumb. 
For cruel fate has taken even thee, 

Ah, hapless brother, harshly torn from me! 
Yet now the offerings, which I here outpour 
According to the rites of ancient years, 
Receive thou, mingled with a brother’s tears, 
And farewell, brother, farewell evermore. 
SaMuEL V. COLE, 
























The Poets of Young Germany 


BY A. VON ENDE 


Lyric poetry has in all periods of the evolution of mankind been the 
truest reflection of the many and various poet-souls in which the Zeitgeist 
had become incarnated. If the most striking characteristics of these 
lyric physiognomies could be united as in a composite photograph, the 
result would be as close to a portrait of that mysterious, Proteus-like 
embodiment of the thought and feeling of a certain period as could be 
produced. Were this experiment made with the contemporary poets 
of Germany, the representatives of the young generation, the result 

















would be most startling; for the sum of individual traits by which the 
poetry of these men may be distinguished from that of their predeces- 
sors forms a marvellous likeness to the most pronounced individuality 
of our time, Zarathustra- Nietzsche. 

The growth of Nietzsche corresponds with that of the new school; 
first he threw off the burden of the historical and traditional past; 
then he shattered with the hammer of his genius all the small, low, and 
weak ideals of the present; and finally, upon the ruins he preached to 
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his apostles the gospel of the only one—the Ubermensch. This over- 
human being, discarding all community with the great herd, and from 
the unscaled heights of his temple throwing thunderbolts which flash 
upon the whole world—this Over-man, with all his consciousness of 
superiority and his claim of being beyond good and evil, felt too 
human, all too human, to dispense with being in touch with his fellow- 
beings. Nietzsche himself was the least free of free men; but his soul, 
wavering from pole to pole, asking questions and not answering them, 
found a universal echo, and this echo is the keynote of the poetry of 
young Germany. 

Nothing can better illustrate the rapid pace of modern thought than 
the rapidity with which the revaluation of old values which Nietzsche 
taught was accepted and assimilated by the young generation of his 
time. His ‘‘ Untimely Reflections ’’ appeared towards the end of the 
seventh decade, and ‘‘ Human All-too-human,”’ ‘‘ Dawn of the Day,”’ 
and ‘‘Gay Science’’ followed. ‘‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra’’ was 
written between 1883 and 1885, and almost simultaneously the Revolu- 
tion of Literature took place, for which Karl Bleibtreu had paved the 
way in his pamphlet of thatname. In January, 1885, the first number 
of the Gesellschaft appeared, the magazine which has ever since been 
the chief organ of the ‘‘ moderns ’’ in Germany; and this was supple- 
mented by the ‘‘ Modern Poet Characters,’’ an anthology which will 
henceforth be a landmark in German literature. 

In the preface of this book, as in that of the Gesed/schaft, the leaders 
of the new movement announced their intention to break away from 
old and hackneyed motives; from the threadbare idealism of the Phil- 
istine; and from moral and conventional lies of necessity. Imbued 
with the spirit of the times and the people, it has since been their aim 
to reflect the struggles and aspirations of their epoch. The poets that 
made their début in this anthology did not claim maturity. There was 
much youthful Sturm und Drang in their work; but the intellectual 
atmosphere of Germany was laden with electricity, and the young men 
wanted nothing but the privilege of giving expression to the new spirit 
that moved in them, They desired and they deserved a hearing. 

After this first step, lyric poetry rushed on in a ¢empo rubato of 
youthful restlessness; the tones that it struck were now solemnly 
serious, now wantonly gay; there were harmonies of supreme beauty 
and shrill discords of despair. It was fresh blood that throbbed in 
their hearts; it was a new life that gave birth to this art. Some of the 
names recurred no more in the annals of contemporary German litera- 
ture, for the tide which they had aroused swept them away. Hermann 
Conradi died a victim of the storm which he had helped to invoke. 
Into his supersensitive soul the ‘‘ master-morals’’ of Nietzsche had 
brought a discord. The Ubermensch in him struggled henceforth with 
his Christ-Nature, and his ‘‘ Songs of a Sinner’”’ are not only a literary 
but an ethical document of the time. 

Yet, in this dualism there was nothing weak. Parallel with it was a 
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clear conception of the position of the individual as a factor in the great 
process of evolution; the value of the unit in the great unity. In the 
poetry of most of the writers there appears a touch of subtle pantheism, 
as in the verse of William Arent, whose nature-poems are of an exquisite 
delicacy and an almost solemn fervor. Even their pessimism was not 
due to an unwillingness to accept life as it came to them, for they all 
loved life, but to their consciousness of the inadequacy of all efforts, 
when compared with the magnitude of their aims. Heinrich Hart has 
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perhaps most strongly expressed the productive vitality, the Promethean 
will, which this generation brought to their task. To have planned a 
work like the ‘‘ Song of Mankind,’’ which in twenty-four epic poems 
was to trace the development of humanity from prehistoric to present 
times, was alone an undertaking well meriting the enthusiastic reception 
given it by conservative critics, who called him the greatest epic poet 
of the age. With its philosophy of life founded upon the principle of 
evolution, this poem has struck notes as powerful and sublime as those 
of the world’s greatest oratorios. 











** T am the pencil only in your hand, 
A grain of wheat you sow into the land, 
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And from my words only a spark does flame 

Of all the light that follows in your wake; 

Yours is the strength of which I but partake, 
And yours the wreath of laurel, yours the fame.’’ 


Thus humbly the poet addresses the ‘‘ world-spirit,’’ and his modesty 
is characteristic of the new school. They feel themselves but the tools 
of the ever-creating, ever-producing spirit of the time. 

A trait common to all these young poets is the absence of the 
pseudo-medieval and patriotic pose which had predominated since 
1870, and had virtually destroyed all originality. The new generation 
was no less proud of the consolidation of the fatherland and re-estab- 
lishment of the empire, but they looked beyond the border-lines of 
nationality, and were not blinded by the glare of the imperial sun. 
Their love of country was deeply rooted in their love of earth the 
mother, and their love of their people was founded upon the larger 
love of humanity. Julius Hart, brother to Heinrich, is particularly a 
singer of the “‘ great mother’’ to whose praise George Meredith has 
devoted his ‘‘ Reading of Earth.’’ There is a delightful note of health 
and strength in the ‘‘ Triumph of Life’’ by Julius Hart, and one feels 
that his must be a strong and valiant nature to escape the atmosphere 
of Weltschmerz and decadence, and to strike such harmonious chords. 

The brothers Hart were supported by such able and inspired co- 
workers as Karl Henckell and John Henry Markay. True to their 
aim of bringing poetry in touch with real life, the former made himself 
the champion of the people, whose sorrows he painted with a graphic 
pen—a pen that became a whip when his. satire lashed the foibles of 
society, a hammer when it shattered antique idols. His style is admir- 
ably virile, crisp, concise, even in those poems which have no distinct 
** Tendenz’’ and merely reflect personal moods. The ring of truth is 
always heard in Henckell, and a strong unfaltering trust in the future, 
which one may read from the following lines: 


‘** From a valley rich with bloom, 
I stepped into the gloom 
Of an ocean of débris; 
Bathed as in purple blood, 
The world lay as after the flood, 
And I wept like Ruth to see 
In the dying sunset-glow, 
Shattered ideals lie low. 
Screech-owls called their mate, 
While night the ruins o’erspread, 
And I wished that I were dead, 
As I leaned at the broken gate. 
But when the morning pale 
Glanced at the rotten rail, 
My dream of death was gone; 
A storm-wind swept the earth, 
The field moaned as in birth, 
And a lark saazed in the dawn.” 
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John Henry Markay, to whom this poem was dedicated, has much 
in common with Henckell. He, too, made his début in the ‘‘ Modern 
Poet Characters ’’ as a champion of a new time, sweeping away in its 
triumphant course all the mouldering ruins of the past. But in the 
verse of this German of Scotch descent a certain philosophical quality 
and aristocratic reserve set him apart from the majority. A cosmo- 
politan by circumstance and an individualist by choice, this contem- 
porary of Nietzsche and biographer of Stirner stands outside of all 
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partisan lines, and has an understanding for every mood and motive 
that the spirit of the time may strike on its many-stringed lyre, lending 
his voice even to the advancement of woman. 

Whatever immaturity there was in the work of these young men, 
theirs was a set of physiognomies that could not be easily forgotten; 
for whoever looked into their light-hungry, truth-seeking eyes knew 
that they would work out their salvation as poets. It is undoubtedly 
due to the combined influence of their work and their personalities, 
that within a decade after the publication of Bleibtreu’s pamphlet, the 
founding of the Gese//schaft, and the appearance of the ‘‘ Modern Poet 
Characters,’’ the number of gifted young writers who gave voice to a 
modern philosophy of life and reflected the psyche of modern man 
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increased threefold. Among them were some whose names are now 
known to every reader of contemporary German poetry: Bruno Wille, 
Hugo Salus, Gustav Falke, Richard Dehmel, and Detlev Baron von 
Liliencron. 

The consciousness of that supreme unity of man and nature which 
the theory of evolution has brought home to the modern generation 
found its most inspired bard in Bruno Wille. As the roots of the 
trees draw their nourishment from the soil, so Wille’s genius draws its 
strength from that great source of life, Earth, the mother, whom he 
approaches with all the trusting love of a child, and who speaks to him 
through the swaying pine-tops, the pattering rain, the echoing rocks, 
and the thundering storm, until he feels himself a brother to them all. 
This feeling of oneness, of fellowship with the invincible forces of 
nature, gives his verse a peculiarly elemental strength. The atmos- 
phere of ozone is about it; it breathes the fragrance of newly ploughed 
land and of ripe corn. Wille looks upon life as it is concentrated in 
the city with the sympathetic eye of one who knows its meaning, and 
who understands its importance. He has no scorn for civilization, 
although he writes from his pine-heath as if he were a hermit. A 
French critic has called him a seer and a philosopher, but he is also 
an artist of consummate skill, whose imagination weaves a web of 
charming fancies about his p/ein-air pictures of nature, fancies that 
prove how close he is in touch with all that is human. 

The close relationship between art and poetry, which is apparent in 
the works of Morris and Rossetti in England, finds many an interesting 
example in this new school of poets, that greatest of contemporary 
German artists, Arnold Boecklin, offering to them an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration through the fanciful world of his tritons, fauns, 
centaurs, and nereids. They appear in their nature-poems, spreading 
a fitful glamour of poetic fancy over the background of reality. This 
is particularly true of the poetry of Hugo Salus, an Austrian by birth, 
who excels in exquisite modern versions of old Greek myths and in 
Stimmung—pictures of great delicacy and depth of sentiment. 

There is a certain similarity in the work of Hugo Salus and that 
of Gustav Falke; but the latter is more especially a master in the 
reflection of the vague and varying moods of the soul. There is not a 
note in the scale of human emotions that he does not sound, nor is 
there a phase of human life which he does not paint; but he looks at 
nature and man not like a philosopher and seer, but rather like an 
artist and symbolist. The landscapes and scenes which he describes, 
conceived in the soul, rather than seen by the eye, are dreams that 
suggest pre-Raffaelite paintings, subtle, picturesque, and allegorical, 
but never grotesque, unreal, and mystical, so full of life are they, and 
of the lights and shadows of reality. 

The strong personal coloring of Falke’s poetry is due to a note of 
sadness, that lingers in his verse like the faint echo of some plaintive 
melody. When he basks in the sunshine near the dyke, where the red 
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pinks glow, and listens to the beat of the sea; or when he watches the 
gulls and laughs like a child with the joy of life—he suddenly asks: 
‘* May one be so childish ?’’ - In the whirl of worldly pleasure, too, 
he never forgets that death lurks near, as in the following poem: 


‘* Roses, guitars, and laughter, 
Shadows hover afar. 
Ah, how soon the brightest day 
Slumbers beneath its star! 


‘* Champagne and heaving bosoms! 
Happiness is but a wink— 
Even the arm of love will once 

Relax its hold and sink. 


‘* Sadness is sin—be merry! 
Hark, who entered the gate ? 
Upon the threshold Death has paused, 
Mutely to beckon and wait. 


‘** Lady, why do you shudder ?— 
Laughter and music die— 
A breaking glass and a withering wreath, 
A closing lid and a sigh.’’ 


( Zo be concluded.) 





A Poet of the People 
BY J. L. G. 


THERE died in Trenton, N. J., on the 23d of December, at the age 
of seventy-two, a real poet of the people. Ellen Clementine Howarth 
was not, however, an uncultivated woman, for books were her loved 
companions from childhood. She was born in poverty, and in poverty 
she lived and died, though, thanks to the loving care of friends and 
admirers, her last days were days of comparative comfort. The house 
she lived in was given to her by the people of Trenton, and her children 
were old enough to support her. 

In Cooperstown, N. Y., the home of Fenimore Cooper, Ellen 
Clementine Doran was born May 17, 1827. Her father was English, 
her mother Irish. Mr. Doran was a calico printer, and moved from 
factory town to factory town in search of work. At the age of seven 
Ellen began her work as a factory hand. She was unlike other girls of 
her class, for she cared nothing for the frivolity of life. She loved 
books, and when not working amid the factory’s din and roar she was 
reading and dreaming. Her dreams must have been very beautiful, to 
judge by their crystallization in her verse. 

‘* I have always been entirely alone,’’ she wrote to a friend, ‘‘ shut 
out from all sympathy by my own reserve. If I could write prose, I 
would like to write a history of my inner life. It would not be tame, 
insipid sentimentalism, but full of condensed fire and energy.’’ Again © 
she wrote of her early life, ‘‘ Nothing could be more miserable and 
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MRS. ELLEN CLEMENTINE HOWARTH 


dreadful.’’ It must have been a hard life indeed that could have 
wrung from her the lines 
“* IT never knew, in my sad life, 
A childhood’s mirth, a girlhood’s glee.’’ 

Like so many children of the poor, she married at an early age. She 
was barely eighteen when Joseph Howarth, an Englishman like her 
father and also like her father a calico printer, became her husband. 
Misfortunes followed one upon another through her married life. 
Children came thick and fast and went almost as fast as they came — 
one was killed before her eyes. Mr. Howarth met with an accident 
while at his work, and was disabled for life. Then the brave woman 
took the burden of husband and seven children upon her none too 
strong shoulders. A sign was nailed to the side of the little home: 





CHAIRS CANED HERE. 











** Cares chained here ’’ would have been a truthful transposition of the 
legend. At the trade of caning chairs this woman, in whose soul the 
fires of poetry were burning, worked to support her family. In a letter 
to a friend she wrote: ‘‘ Excuse me for not answering your kind note 
sooner. The morning I received it I had made a contract for the 
caning of a certain number of car-seats, and they were to be done by 
Tuesday, the 6th—to-day. By working from five in the morning till 
eleven at night, I have finished in time.’’ And still there was not food 
enough to satisfy the cravings of nine hungry human beings. 
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In the intervals of housework, cooking, and washing, and of work- 
ing at her trade, Mrs. Howarth wrote verses that were printed in the 
Trenton papers signed 
*“‘Clementine.’’ She took 


her hands out of the soap- | THE WIND HARP, 


suds to write these lines 
while the printer’s boy 
whistled and waited: 


Adrift 


‘**T is mounting now on 
the billows high, 
Now cast in the gulf OTHER POEMS. 
below, 
A tiny boat, ’twixt the 
sea and sky, 
Tossed helpless to and ay. 
fro. 
By a careless hand was 
the rope untied 
And the little boat set Evuen Crementine Howarra. 
free ; 
And now, at the mercy 
of wind and tide, 
It drifts on the stormy 
sea. 








‘* On its homeward course, 
with the port in 














view, PHILADELPHIA: 
The good ship speeds 
along, WILLIS P. HAZARD. 
With a trusty crew, and 1864, 
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But none shall welcome the pinnace back 
That the careless hand set free ; 

It is far behind on the good ship’s track, 
Adrift on the stormy ‘sea. 


** And thus, how oft, by the thoughtless word 

Are the cords of faith untied, 

And the faithful preachers of the Lord 
Are parted from our side! 

And the waves of passion o’er us roll, 
And the winds of hate blow free. 

Alas! for the unbelieving soul 
Adrift on the stormy sea! ”’ 


Enough of these verses were written to make a book, and in 1864 
‘The Wind Harp and Other Poems’’ appeared. It was a long, 
narrow book bound in purple cloth, with a gold lyre stamped on the 
side. Not dainty, as books of poetry should be, but it served to intro- 
duce the poet, though she made little or nothing out of its sale. One 
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of the poems, ‘‘ Heart’s Treasures,’’ was set to music by J. R. Thomas, 
who took the first line for the title—‘‘ 'T is but a Little Faded Flower.’’ 






C2 x es nw hci iin To It was very popu- 
oe Fe OE Wa ES ee LS & lar in its day, 
< Pm em lal though I have no 


<sincecatapiiiniise SP reason to suppose 
Se BErs. W. DW. Wan ASostrand 2 that the poet made 


ee ‘ anything out of its 

a ‘@ sale—indeed, her 

; 2 name was not 

‘As hut a Litt/, ‘ ' printed on the first 
. editions. 

Ff; \y & In 1867, a young 

aded Figut * | ® man who, as pay- 

Mea¢ master on the rail- 
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MRS. ELLEN C. HOWARTH. |@ a hand-car, heard 
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a wn Pablabed by WH. A. POND 4 00., 25 Union Square, J sympathy for this 
sa —" an oe te, poet eating her 
A e ie heart out in pov- 

ee i Ae ee fe erty and suffering. 
Several of the 
Trenton people 
became interested in her about this time, and her condition was 
improved, but just when it seemed as though the clouds were breaking, 
she was stricken with paralysis. Her life hung by a thread, but she 
rallied, and was able to go on with her work, though not as before. The 
young man who had espoused her cause determined to bring out a new 
edition of her poems, and in the late Martin R. Dennis,of Newark, N. J., 
he found a publisher who agreed to print the book and turn over all 
the profits to the writer. It was introduced by the young journalist, 
who edited it, leaving out much that was in ‘‘ The Wind Harp,’’ and 
it passed through several editions. The young editor took the first $600 
earned by the book to the poet on Christmas eve. She could not utter 
the words in which to express her thanks to those who had been so 
kind to her, especially Mrs. Van Dyke, to whom she had dedicated the 
new edition of her poems. Authors of note made pilgrimages to Tren- 
ton to see the poet, among them, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who wrote 
some verses on ‘‘ A Visit toC. H.’’ The letter here reproduced was 
in reply to a request that Mrs. Howarth would name the three or four 
poems that she thought best represented her muse. It is an excellent 
choice that she has made, but not the best. I would surely have chosen 
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STRICKEN WITH PARALYSIS 


** Yes, many a heart is light to-day, 
And bright is many a home, 
And children dance along the way 
The soldier heroes come; 
And bands beneath the floral arch 
The gladdest music pour; 


. My soldier comes no more. 


Joy to my heart they gave; 
At night I read my hero’s name 
Amid the fallen brave. 
I know not where he met the foe, 
Nor where he sleeps in gore, 
Enough of woe for me to know, 
My soldier comes no more. 
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FACSIMILE OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY MRS. HOWARTH AFTER SHE WAS 


‘*My Soldier Comes No More,’’ a poem which will find an echo in 
many hearts in this country and England to-day: 


While beats my heart a funeral march,— 


** One morn from him glad tidings came, 
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‘* Now, here they come with heavy tramp, 

And flags and pennons gay, 

Who were his comrades in the camp, 
His friends for many a day. 

The music ceases as they pass 
Before my cottage door; 

The flags are lowered; they know, alas! 
My soldier comes no more. 


‘* What care I for the seasons now ? 

The world has lost its light; 

No spring can clothe my leafless bough, 
No morn dispel my night. 

No longer may I hopeful wait 
For summer to restore; 

My heart and home are desolate,— 
My soldier comes no more. 


One of the most striking qualities of Mrs. Howarth’s verses is their 
refinement; another the deep religious feeling that breathes through 
them. Hard, menial work did not coarsen her, nor did adversity em- 
bitter her. She was always gentle, refined, and a devout Christian. 
Her poems are not subtle, they are not great, they are simple and ob- 
vious, but they are true lyrics from the heart. 

Among the latest visitors to the home of Clementine in Trenton was 
Mrs. Cleveland, who carried away with her the only copy of ‘‘ The 
Wind Harp ”’ that the author possessed, but it was a deep pleasure to 
the poet to give it to one she had so long admired, and whom to meet 
face to face was one of the greatest happinesses of her life. 





Mr. Birrell on Johnson’s Transmitted Personality 


7 [The Johnson Club was founded on 
THE JOHNSON the 13th day of December, 1884, at the 
Cock Tavern, Fleet Street, London. The 
ailel day was the one-hundredth anniversary of 
% Dr. Johnson’s death, and the place a favor- 
ite resort of his. Since the day of its foun- 
dation the Club has met four times yearly, 
usually at the Cock, till that place was torn 
down, since then at the Cheshire Cheese, off 
Fleet Street. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin was 
the first ‘‘ Prior” of the Club, which num- 
bers among ‘ts members such typical John- 
sonians as Mr. Augustin Birrell, Mr. F. C. 
Gould, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, Mr. L. F. Austin, and Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. The Club has just issued 
a book* from which we are permitted by 
the American importers to quote the follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Birrell’s delightful paper on ‘‘The Transmission of Dr. 
Johnson’s Personality.”—Eps. Critic.] 





THE EMBLEMS OF THE CLUB 
(Drawn by Joseph Pennell) 


* “ Johnson Club Papers.” By Various Hands. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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‘* How does it come about that we can all at this distance of time 
be so infatuated about a man who was not a great philosopher or poet, 
but only a miscellaneous writer? The answer must be, Johnson’s is a 
transmitted personality. 

‘‘ To transmit personality is the secret of literature, as surely as the 
transmission of force is the mainspring of the universe. It is also the 
secret of religion. 





Photo. by London Stereoscopic Co. 
MR. AUGUSTIN BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
(In barrister’s gown and wig) 


‘* To ask how it is done is to break your heart. Genius can do it 
sometimes, but what cannot genius do? Talent fails oftener than it 
succeeds. Mere sincerity of purpose is no good at all, unless accom- 
panied by the rare gift of personal expression. A rascal like Ben- 
venuto Cellini, or Casanova, an oddity like Borrow, is more likely to 
possess this gift than asaint; and this is why it is so much to be regret- 
ted that we have fewer biographies of avowed rogues than of professed 
saints. But I will not pursue this branch of the subject further. 

‘* Johnson’s, I repeat, is a transmitted personality. We know more 
about him than we do about anybody else in the wide world. Chrono- 
logically speaking, he might have been one of the four great-grandfathers 
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of most of us. But what do any of you know about that partie carre of 
your ancestors? What were their habits and customs? Did they wear 
tye-wigs or bob-wigs ? What were 
their opinions ? Can you tell mea 
single joke they ever made ? Who 
| were their intimate friends ? What 
Si aia "4 ; their favorite dish ? They 
) lived and died. The truth is, we 
‘, inhabit a world which has been 
emptied of our predecessors. Per- 
_. haps it is as well; it leaves the 
more room for us to occupy the 
stage during the short time we re- 
main upon it. 

** But though we cannot ac- 
quire the secret, though we can- 
* not deliberately learn how to 
< transmit personality from one 
- century to another, either our 
Wy Own personality or anybody’s else, 
Y still, we may track the path and 
ask by what ways may personality 
be transmitted. 

** Dr. Johnson’s case is in the 





THE COCK TAVERN DOORWAY ON THE NORTH m in that f lit t 
SIDE OF FLEET STREET (NOW PULLED DOWN) K of a personality trans- 
(From “ Johnson Club Papers ”’) mitted to us by means of a great 


biography. He comes down to us 
through Boswell. To praise Boswell is superfluous. His method was 
natural and therefore, I need not add, intensely original. He had always 
floating through his fuddled brain a great ideal of portraiture. Johnson 
himself, though he does not seem to have had any confidence in his 
disciple, preferring to appoint the unclubable Hawkins his literary ex- 
ecutor, nevertheless furnished Boswell with hints and valuable direc- 
tions; but the credit is all Boswell’s, whose one aim was to make his 
man live. To do this he was prepared, like a true artist, to sacrifice 
everything. The proprieties did not exist for him. Then, what a free 
hand he had. Johnson left neither wife nor child. I don’t suppose 
Black Frank, Johnson’s servant and residuary legatee, ever read a line 
of the ‘ Biography.” There was no daughter married to a country 
squire to put her pen through the fact that Johnson’s’father kept a 
book-stall. There was no grandson in the Church to water down the 
witticisms that have reverberated through the world. He was tendered 
plenty of bad advice. He coarsely rejected it. Miss Hannah More 
: besought his tenderness ‘ for our virtuous and most revered departed 
friend, I beg you will mitigate some of his asperities.. To which 
Boswell replied that he would not cut off his claws nor make a tiger-cat 
to please anybody. 
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‘* How easily might the greatest of our biographies have been whit- 
tled away to nothing—to the dull ineptitudes with which we are famil- 
iar, but for the glorious intrepidity of Boswell, who, if he did not 
practise the whole duty of man, at least performed the whole duty of 
a biographer. 

‘* As a means of transmitting personality memoirs rank high. Here 
we have Miss Burney’s ‘ Memoirs’ to help us, and richly do they repay 
study, and Mrs. Thrale’s marvellous collection of anecdotes, sparkling 
with womanly malice. Less deserving of notice are the volumes of 
Miss Anna Seward’s correspondence, edited by Sir Walter Scott, who 
did not choose for their motto, as he fairly might have done, Sir Toby 
Belch’s famous observation to that superlative fool, Sir Andrew Ague- 





COFFEE-ROOM OF “ THE CHESHIRE CHEESE” 
(From ** Johnson Club Papers ’’) 


cheek, ‘ Let there be gall enough in thy ink though thou write with a 
goose pen—no matter.’ 

‘* But whether we read the ‘ Biography ’ or the ‘ Memoirs’, it can- 
not escape our notice that Johnson’s personality has been transmitted 
to us chiefly by a record of his /a/&. 

‘** It is a perilous foundation on which to build reputation, for it 
rests upon the frail testimony of human memory and human accuracy. 
How comes it that we are all well persuaded that Boswell and the rest 
of the recorders did not invent Johnson’s talk, but that it has come 
down to us bearing his veritable image and superscription? It is some- 
times lightly said that had we records of other men’s talk it would be 
as good as Johnson’s. It is Boswells who are the real want. This I 
deny. 

‘** To be a great table talker—and be it borne in mind a good deal 
of what is sometimes called table-talk is not table-talk at all, but 
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extracts from commonplace books and carefully doctored notes — you 
must have first a marked and constant character, and, second, the gift of 
characteristic expression, so as to stamp all your utterances, however 
varied, however flatly contradictory one with another, with certain 
recognizable and ever-present marks or notes. The great Duke of 
Wellington possessed these qualifications, and consequently, though 
his conversation, as recorded by Lord Stanhope and others, is painfully 
restricted in its range of subjects, and his character is lacking in charm, 
: , it is always interest- 
Fp a a a ing and sometimes 
remarkable. All the 
stories about Wel- 
lington are charac- 
teristic, and so are 
all the stories about 
Johnson. They all 
fit in with our con- 
ception of the char- 
acter of the man 
about whom they 
are told, and thus 
strengthen and con- 
firm that unity of 
impression which is 
essential if personal- 
ity is to be transmit- 
ted down the ages. 
“* The last story 
of Johnson I stum- 
bled across is in a 
iD = little book called 
: 3 ‘A Book fora Rainy 
HIEROGLYPHICS OF THE JOHNSON CLUB Day,’ written by 
(Drawn by F. Carruthers Gould) an old gentleman 
called Smith, the 
author of a well-known life of Nollekens, the sculptor, a biography 
written with a vein of causticity some have attributed to the fact 
that the biographer was not also a legatee. Boswell, thank Heaven, 
was above such considerations. He was not so much as mentioned 
in his great friend’s will. The hated Hawkins was preferred to 
him; Hawkins, who wrote the authorized ‘ Life of Johnson,’ in which 
Boswell’s name is only mentioned once, in afootnote. But to return 
to Mr. Smith. He records: ‘ I once saw Johnson follow a sturdy thief 
who had stolen his handkerchief in Grosvenor Square, seize him by 
the collar with both hands, and shake him violently, after which he 
quickly let him loose, and then with his open hand gave him so power- 
ful a smack on the face as to send him off the pavement staggering.’ 
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‘* Now, in this anecdote of undoubted authenticity, Johnson said 
nothing whatever, he fired off no epigram, thundered no abuse, and 
yet the story is as characteristic as his famous encounter with the 
Thames bargee. 

‘* You must have the character first and the talk comes afterwards. It 
is the old story; anybody can write like Shakespeare, if he has the mind. 

‘* But still, for this talk Johnson possessed great qualities. Vast 
and varied was his information on all kinds of subjects. He knew not 
only books, but a great deal about trades and manufactures, ways of 
existence, customs of business. He had been in all sorts of societies; 
kept every kind of company. He had fought the battle of life in a 
hand-to-hand encounter; had slept in garrets; had done hack-work for 
booksellers; in short, had lived on fourpence halfpenny a day. By 
the side of Johnson, Burke’s knowledge of men and things was bookish 
and notional. He had a great range of fact. Next, he had a strong 
mind operating upon and in love with life. He never lost his curiosity 
in his fellow-men. 

‘* Then he had, when stirred by contact with his friends, or in- 
flamed by the desire of contradiction, an amazingly ready wit and a 
magnificent vocabulary always ready for active service in the field. 
Add to this, extraordinary, and at times an almost divine tenderness, 
a deep-rooted affectionateness of disposition, united to a positively 
brutal aversion to any kind of exaggeration, particularly of feelings, 
and you get a combination rarely to be met with. 

‘** Another point must not be forgotten—ample leisure. The Dr. 
Johnson we know is the fost-pension Doctor. Never, surely, before or 
since did three hundred pounds a year of public money yield (thanks 
mainly to Boswell) such a. perpetual harvest for the public good. Not 
‘ only did it keep the Doctor himself and provide a home for Mrs. Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Desmoulins and Miss Carmichael and Mr. Levett, but 
it has kept us all going ever since. Dr. Johnson after his pension, 
which he characteristically wished was twice as large, so that the news- 
paper dogs might make twice as much noise about it, was a thoroughly 
lazy fellow, who hated solitude with the terrible hatred of inherited 
melancholia. He loved to talk, and he hated to be alone. He said: 
‘ John Wesley’s conversation is good, but he is never at leisure. He 
is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to 
a man who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do.’ 

‘** But of course Wesley—a bright and glorious figure of the last 
century, to whom justice will some day be done when he gets from 
under the huge human organization which has so long lain heavily on 
the fop of him—Wesléy had on his eager mind and tender conscience 
the conversion of England, whose dark places he knew; he could not 
stop all night exchanging intellectual hardihood with Johnson. Burke, 
too, had his plaguey politics, to keep Lord John Cavendish up to the 
proper pitch of an uncongenial enthusiasm, ‘and all sorts of entangle- 
ments and even lawsuits of his own; Thurlow had the woolsack; 
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Reynolds, his endless canvases and lady sitters; Gibbon, his history; 
Beauclerk, his assignations. One by one these eminent men would 
get up and steal away, but Johnson remained behind. 

** Another mode of the transmission of personality is by letters. 

To be able to say what you mean in a letter is a useful accomplishment, 
but to say what you mean in such a way as at the same time to say what 
you are is immortality. To publish a man’s letters after his death is | 
nowadays a familiar outrage; they often make interesting volumes, sel- 
dom permanent additions to our literature. Lord Beaconsfield’s letters 
to his sister are better than most, but of the letter-writers of our own 
day Mrs. Carlyle stands proudly first—her stupendous lord being per- 
haps a good second. Johnson’s letters deserve more praise than they 
have received. To win that praise they only require a little more 
attention. Dr. Birkbeck Hill has collected them in two stately vol- 
umes, and they form an excellent appendix to his great edition of the 
‘Life.’ They are in every style, from the monumental to the utterly 
frivolous, but they are always delightful and ever characteristic. Their 
friendliness—an excellent quality in a letter—is perhaps their most 
prominent feature. It is hardly ever absent. Next to their friendli- 
ness comes their playfulness; gaiety, indeed, there is none. At heart 
our beloved Doctor was full of gloom, but though he was never gay, 
he was frequently playful, and his letters abound with an innocent and 
touching mirth and an always affectionate fun. Some of his letters, 
those, for example, to Miss Porter after his mother’s death, are, I 
verily believe, as moving as any ever written by man. They reveal, 
too, a thoughtfulness and a noble generosity it would be impossible to 
surpass. I beseech you to read Dr. Johnson’s letters; they are full of 
literature, life and character and comradeship. Had we nothing of 
Johnson but his letters, we should know him and love him. 
‘ ** Of his friend Sir Joshua’s two most famous pictures I need not 
speak. One of them is the best known portrait in our English world. 
It has more than a trace of the vile melancholy the sitter inherited 
from his father, a melancholy which I fear turned some hours of every 
one of his days into blank dismay and wretchedness. 

‘* At last, by a route not I hope wearisomely circuitous, we reach 
Johnson’s own books, his miscellaneous writings, his twelve volumes 
octavo, and the famous ‘ Dictionary.’ 

‘* It is sometimes lightly said, ‘Oh, nobody reads Johnson,’ just as 
it is said, ‘ Nobody reads Richardson, nobody reads Sterne, nobody 
reads Byron!’ It is all nonsense; there is always somebody reading 
Johnson, there is always somebody weeping over Richardson, there is 
always somebody sniggering over Sterne and chuckling over Byron. 
It is no disrespect to subsequent writers of prose or poetry to say that 
none of their productions do or ever can supply the place of ‘ The 
Lives of the Poets,’ of ‘ Clarissa,’ of the Elder Shandy and his brother 
Toby, or of ‘ Don Juan.’ Genius is never crowded out. 

** But I am willing enough to admit that Johnson was more than a 
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writer of prose, more than a biographer of poets; he was himself a poet, 
and his poetry, as much as his prose, nay, more than his prose, because 
of its concentration, conveys to us the same dominating personality 
that bursts from the pages of Boswell like the genii from the bottle in 
the Arabian story. 

“* Of poetic freedom he had barely any. He knew of but one way 
of writing poetry, namely, to chain together as much sound sense and 
sombre feeling as he could squeeze into the fetters of rhyming couplets, 
and then to clash those fetters loudly in your ears, This proceeding - 
he called versification. It is simple, it is monotonous, but in the hands 
of Johnson it sometimes does not fall far short of the moral sublime. 
‘London’ and the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ have never failed to 
excite the almost passionate admiration of succeeding poets. Ballan- 
tyne tells us how Scott avowed he had more pleasure in reading ‘ Lon- 
don’ and the.‘ Vanity of Human Wishes'**than any other poetical 
compositions he could mention, and adds, ‘I think I never saw his 
countenance more indicative of high admiration than while reciting 
them aloud.’ 

‘* Byron loved them; they never failed to move Tennyson to cries 
of approval. There is indeed, that about them which stamps them 
great. They contain lines which he could easily have bettered, ver- 
bosities a child can point out; but the effect they produce, on learned 
and simple, on old and young, is one and thesame. We still hear the 
voice of Johnson, as surely as if he had declaimed the verses into a 
phonograph. 

“When you turn to them you are surprised to find how well you 
know them, what a hold they have got upon the English mind, how 
full of quotations they are, how immovably fixed in the glorious struc- 
ture of English verse. Poor Sprat has perished despite his splendid 
tomb in the Abbey. Johnson has only a cracked stone and a worn-out 
inscription (for the Hercules in St. Paul’s is unrecognizable), but he 
dwells where he would wish to dwell—in the loving memory of man.”’ 























































Stage Notes—No. 2 
BY CLARA MORRIS 


** Divorce ’’ had just settled down for its long run, when one 
evening I received. a letter whose weight and bulk made me wonder 
whether the envelope contained a ‘‘ last will and testament’’ or a 
‘**three-act play.’’ On opening it I found it perfectly correct in 
appearance—on excellent paper, in the clearest handwriting, and 
using the most perfect orthography and grammar ; a gentleman had 
nevertheless gently, almost tenderly, reproached me for using the 
** story of his life’’ for the play. 

He said he knew Mr. Daly’s name was on the “ bills ’’ as author, 
but as I was an Ohio woman, he of course understood perfectly that I 
had furnished him with zs story for the plot of the play. He explained 
at great length that he forgave me because I had not given Mr. Daly 
his real name, and also remarked in rather an aggrieved way that he 
had two children and only one appeared in the play. He also seemed 
considerably surprised that Mr. Harkins (who played my husband) did 
not wear a large red beard, as every one, he said, knew Ae had not 
shaved for years. 

My laughter made its way over the transom, and in a moment my 
neighbor was at the dressing-room door asking for something she did n’t 
need, that she might find out the why and wherefore of the fun ; 
and when the red beard had started her off, another came for some- 
thing she knew I did n’t own, and she too fell before the beard, while 
a third writhed over the forgiveness extended to me, and exclaimed: 

** Oh, the well educated idiot—is n’t he delicious ? ”’ 

By and by the letter started to make a tour of the gentlemen’s 
rooms, and, unlike the rolling stone that gathered no moss, it gathered 
laughter as it moved. 

It was only Mr. Daly who astonished me by not laughing. He, 
instead, seemed quite gratified that his play had so clearly reflected a 
real life story. 


In the business world of New York there was known at that 
time a pair of brothers—they were in dry-goods. The firm was 
new, and they were naturally anxious to extend their trade. The 
buyer for a merchant in the far Northwest had placed a small order 
with the brothers B., which had proved so satisfactory that the mer- 
chant, coming himself to New York the next fall, informed the 
brothers of his intention of dealing heavily with them; of course they 
were much pleased. They had received him warmly and had offered 
him some hospitality—which latter he had declined; but as it was late 
in the day, and he an utter stranger to the city, he asked if there 
was anything going on that would help pass an evening for him; 
and the elder B. had instantly answered, ‘‘ Yes,’’ that there was a big 
success on at Daly’s Theatre, right next door to the Fifth Avenue 
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Hotel—at which the stranger was stopping. And so with thanks and 
bows and a smiling promise to be at the store at ten o’clock the next 
morning, ready for business, the brothers and the Western merchant 
parted. rd 

I happened to be in the store next morning before ten, and the 
elder B.—who was one of my few acquaintances—was chatting to me 
of nothing in particular, when I saw such an expression of surprise 
come into his face that I turned at once in the direction his glance had 
taken and saw a man plunging down the aisle toward us like an ugly 
steer. He looked a cross between a Sabbath-school superintendent 
and a cattle-dealer. He was six feet tall and very clumsy, and wore 
the black broadcloth of the Church and the cowhide boots, big hat, 
and woollen comforter of the cattle-man; while his rage was so evident 
that even organ-grinders and professional beggars fled from his pres- 
ence. On he came, stamping and shaking his head steer-like—one 
expected every moment to hear him bellow. When he came up to Mr. 
B., it really did seem that the man must fall in a fit. When he could 
speak he burst into vituperation and profanity. He d—d the city, its 
founders, and its present occupants. He d—d Mr. B., his ancestors, 
his relatives near and distant, by blood and by law; but he was ex- 
ceptionally florid when he came to tell Mr. B. how many kinds of a 
fool he was—when his breath was literally gone. 

My unfortunate friend, who had alternately flushed and paled under 
the attack, said: ‘‘ Mr. Dash, if you will be good enough to explain 
what this is all about ?”’ 

‘* Explain! ’’ howled the enraged man. ‘‘ Explain! In the place 
where I come from our jokes don’t need to be explained! You ring- 
tailed, jibbering ape! Come out here on the sidewalk —and I ’ll 
explain! ”’ 

Then he paused an instant, as a new thought came to him., ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,’” he cried, ‘‘ and if I take you out there to lick some of the ‘fun’ 
out of you, one of your constables will jump on to me! You’re a 
sweet, polite lot, to play jokes on strangers and then hide behind your 
constables! ’’ 

Then his voice fell—his eyes narrowed—he looked an ugly customer 
as he approached Mr. B., saying: ‘‘ You thought it d—n funny to 
send me to that play last night—on purpose to show me you knew I 
had just got a divorce from my wife! And if I have divorced her, let 
me tell you, she ’s a finer woman than you ever knew in your whole 
fool life! It was d—n funny, was n’t it, to send a lonely man, a 
stranger, into a playhouse to see his own misery acted out before him? 
Well, in New York that may be fun and call for laughter, but at my 
home it would call for bullets—and get ’em too! ”’ 

And he turned and strode out. Mr. B. had failed to mention the 
name of the play when he recommended it, and the Western man, 
whose skin seemed as sensitive as it was thick, thought that he was 
being made fun of when the play of ‘‘ Divorce’’ unfolded before him. 
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When ‘‘ Alixe’’ was produced, there was one feature of the play 
that aroused great curiosity. Mr. Daly was called upon again and 
again to decide wagers, and considerable money changed hands over 
the question before people could be convinced that it was I who was 
carried upon the stage and not a waxen image of me. 

Many people will remember that in that heartrending play, Alixe, 
the innocent victim of others’ wrong-doing, is carried on dead— 
drowned—and lies for the entire act in full view of the audience. Now 
that was the only play I ever saw before playing in it; and in Paris the 
Alixe had been so evidently alive that the play was quite ruined. 

When I had that difficult scene intrusted to me, I thought long and 
hard, trying to find some way to conceal my breathing. I knew I 
could ‘‘ make up”’ my face all right—but that so evident breathing ! 
I had always noticed that the tighter a woman laced, the higher she 
breathed, and the greater was the movement of her chest and bust. 
That gave me my hint. I took off my corset. Still, when lying down 
there was movement that an opera-glass would betray. Then I tried 
a little trick. Alixe wore white of asoft crépy material. I had dupli- 
cate dresses made, only one was very loose in the waist. Then I had 
a great big circular-cloak of the same white material—quite unlined— 
and when I was made up for the death-scene, with lilies and grasses in 
hand and hair, I stood upon a chair and held a corner of the great soft 
cloak against my breast while my maid carefully wound the rest of it 
loosely about my body, round and round, right down to my ankles, 
and fastened it there; result, a long, white-robed figure without one 
trace of waist-line or bust, and, beneath, ample room for natural breath- 
ing, without even the tremor of a fold to betray it. 

At once the question rose, Was it a wax figure or was it not? One 
gentleman came to Mr. Daly and asked him for the artist’s address, 
saying the likeness to Miss Morris was so perfect it might be herself, 
and he wanted to get a wax model of his wife. Nor would he be con- 
vinced until Mr. Daly finally brought him back to the stage, and he 
saw me unpin my close drapery, and trot off to my dressing-room. 

The play was a great success, and often the reading of the suicide’s 
letter was punctuated by actual sobs from the audience—instead of 
those from the mother. Young club-men used to make a point of 
going to the ‘‘ Saturday Funeral,’’ as they called the ‘‘Alixe’’ mati- 
née. They would gather opposite to the theatre, and make fun of the 
women’s faces as they came forth with tear-streaked cheeks, red noses, 
and swollen eyes, and making frantic efforts to slip powder-puffs under 
their veils and repair damages. If glances could have killed, there 
would have been mourning in earnest in the houses of the club-men. 

One evening as the audience was nearly out and the lights were 
being extinguished in the auditorium, a young man came back and 
said to an usher: ‘‘ There is a gentleman up there in the balcony; 
you ’d better see to him before the lights are all put out.”’ 

*‘ A gentleman? What ’s he doing there at this time, I ’d like to 
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know! ’’ grumbled the usher, as he climbed upstairs. But next mo- 
ment he was calling for help, for there in a front seat, fallen forward, 
with his head on the balcony rail, sat an old man, whose silvery white 
hair reflected the faint light that fell upon it. They carried him to the 
office, and after stimulants had been administered he recovered and 
apologized for the trouble he had caused. As he seemed weak and 
shaken, Mr. Daly thought one of the young men ought to see him 
safely home, but he said, ‘‘ No; he was only in New York on business 
—he was at a hotel but a few steps away, and—and—”’ he hesitated, 
‘* you are thinking I had no right to go to a theatre alone,’’ he added, 
*‘ but I am not a sick man—only—only—to-night I received an awful 
shock: ei 

He paused. Mr. Daly noted the quiver of his firm old lips. He 
dismissed the usher. Then he turned courteously to the old gentle- 
man, and said: ‘‘ As it was in my theatre you received that shock, will 
you explain it to me?’’ And in a low voice the stranger told him 
that he had had a daughter—an only child—a little blonde, laughing 
thing, whom he worshipped. She was a mere child when she fell in 
love. Her choice had not pleased him, and looking upon the matter 
as a fancy merely, he had forbidden further intercourse between the 
lovers—and—and it was in the summer, and—‘‘ dear God! when that 
yellow-haired girl was carried dead upon the stage to-night, even the 
grass clutched between her fingers was a repetition of what occurred in 
my country home, sir, three years ago! ”’ 

Then Mr. Daly gave his arm to the old stranger, and in dead silence 
they walked to the hotel and parted. 

Once more the play had reflected real life. 





An Answer * 
BY MARY C. LOW 


You ask what to do with our dead ?— 
The living we love no more, 

Who, somewhere, have dealt us a terrible wrong 
Which stabbed to the very core. 

Times are when they poison the days, 
They shadow God’s stainless blue. 

Whatever the reason, forgive them; forgive, 
And life will its best renew. 

The ghosts which have haunted us long, 
The dead who have never died, 

May not as of old walk the yesterday paths 
Where once they walked by our side; 

But skies will regain their own blue, 
The rose hold its gold once more, 

Because of the Zving—these women and men 
Forgiven, and loved as before. 


# See “ The Living Dead,” p. 90s, October ('99) CriT1G, 








Swinburne’s ‘* Rosamund,’’- and Other Books 
of Verse 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


WELCOME would be the least gift of verse from one who easily stands 
at the head of living English poets. A song even from Mr. Swinburne 
is good assurance that the voice of romance in tones of pure melody is 
not yet to be drowned by the rushing flood-tide of realism with its 
hoarse and vaunting cacophonies. 

We have in ‘‘ Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards,”’ * a superb gift 
of the Tragic Muse ; poignant in theme, masterly in its handling of 
human motives arising from opposed temperamental qualities of race 
and of the individual. Out of the ‘‘ old-world years of legend ’’ the 
bitter plot of this drama has been drawn. It is the sixth century, the 
scene at Verona. Albovine, the bluff conqueror from the north, has 
overrun the territory of Cunimund, whom he has slain in battle, after- 
ward espousing the daughter of the dead King. Doubtful if, after this 
sanguinary deed, he possesses the full love of Cunimund’s daughter, 
Albovine determines to put that love to a supreme test,—no other than 
to cause that the skull of the slain King be converted into a drinking- 
bowl and passed in pledge at a banquet, whence the Queen herself, 
with dissembled loving acquiescence, drinks ; thereby, to the blunt 
mind of Albovine, sealing her wifely devotion and oblivion of the 
wrong suffered at his hands. Resolved from this moment upon 
extreme revenge, the Queen with subtly ambiguous words affords the 
assurance sought by Albovine. 


** Rosamund. 
‘** T am blithe and fair, 
Sire; and I loved thee never more than now. 
** Albovine. 


** Nor ever I thee. Now I find thee mine, 
And now no daughter of mine enemy’s. 


‘* Rosamund. 
** No. 
Thou hast no enemy left on earth alive— 
No soul unslain that hates thee.’’ 


It is after this banquet scene that the true tragedy begins. With a 
soul slain to aught but hate and the desire of revenge, piteous herself 
at first, pitiless first and last, the maddened Queen turns to find a 
hand wherewith to strike the brute, impenitent King. Plot within 
plot she lays to this end, involving with inhuman ingenuity the love 
of Almachildes and Hildegard, the youthful favorites of herself and 
the King. Natural history bears record of a species of hawk which, 
fastening itself in mid-air between the wings of its victim, steers pas- 
sively that victim to the nest where the predatory young await their 


**- Rosam een of the Lombards; A Tragedy.” By Algernon Charles Swinburn 
Dodd, Mend Go’ pd m 
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food. Thus Rosamund gluts-her desire for revenge, using the hand 
of the innocent and loyal Almachildes. The scene closes darkly as 
the tragedy of Hamlet. The atmosphere and temper of the whole 
drama are, however, completely Hellenic, in that Fate and Necessity, 
and not human will and force, have shaped events. The key is dis- 
tinctly set to this note ever and again; as when, to Albovine’s brain-sick 
desire that ‘‘ this fierce Italian June were dead,’’ Rosamund, brooding 
over her passionate purpose, answers: 


‘* Be thou 
Content; a God hath driven us hither.’’ 


This note of the Greek Tragedists rings final in the chorus-like sentence 
of old Narsetes, as the warrior-guests gaze speechless on the scene of 
the double deaths : 


‘* Let none make moan. This doom is none of man’s.’’ 


Ineradicable are the lines of mental inheritance in the race of poets; 
and the birthright of the individual weaver of verse frequently has 
nothing that connects it with local surrounding and influence. Miss 
Guiney began as an enthusiastic Elizabethan,—a New England muse 
whom yet the New England cult of ‘‘ plain living and high thinking ’’ 
affected but slightly. Her verse, consequently, has always been char- 
acterized by a sumptuousness of diction, a fervor of trope and of feel- 
ing; and these characteristics were never more clearly present than in 
her latest volume, which she entitles from the long initial poem, ‘‘ The 
Martyr's Idyl.’’* The outlines of the story which this poem unfolds 
with great animation and a very considerable mastery of the crucial 
blank-verse form are by the author referred to the Acta Sanctorum 
and S. Ambrose. For the rest, we are much mistaken if the poet has 
not received genial inspiration and special preparation for her theme 
from her long communing with Elizabethan masters. In particular we 
are reminded of a lovely and tender passage from the hand of Thomas 
Dekker in his ‘‘ Virgin Martyr.’’ The Maiden Dorothy in the work 
of the old dramatist at least possesses a younger sister in Miss Guiney’s 
Theodora, who, also, is a Virgin Martyr. The latter is rescued from 
impending shame and ignominy by the half-converted soldier of 
Diocletian, and on learning the young soldier’s place of nativity she 
exclaims: 

** Cappadocia: 
Was it not there the blessed Dorothy 
Brought apples to her lover, after death, 


In token of the riches of that orchard 
Where Christ walks with His own? Let us go thither.”’ 


And as Theophilus the Judge, in the old Elizabethan drama, is visited 
by an angelic boy-messenger from Paradise, so likewise is the soldier- 
hero of Miss Guiney’s poem ministered to by the divine Child, who 


me *“ The Martyr’s Idyl, and Shorter Poems.” By Louise Imogen Gujney, Houghton, Mifflin & 
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soothes the troubled spirit of the future martyr. Exquisite are the 
lines in which the heavenly Visitant, in guise of a young shepherd, 
intimates His errand: 


** The Child. O mine elect: be patient. 
‘ Listen now. 
There is an evening anthem in my reed; 
And while the laurels sparkle, and, sunlit, 
The mother-swallow dips into her cave, 
And doves move close along their bridal bough, 
Murmuring sorrow, I will play to thee.’’ 


We have compared our poet's work with the sixteenth-century 
masters, not that the former bears any trace whatever of what could be 
termed imitation, but that it nobly follows a noble lead, signing once 
more her early fealty. In Miss Guiney’s work are passages of extreme 
beauty; and the consummation of the joint martyrdom is given with 
the imaginative fire of real inspiration. The shorter poems in the 
book are characterized by the well-known lyrical sweetness of this 
writer, and one, entitled ‘‘ Borderlands,’’ particularly strikes us with 
its subtle felicity in the capture of elusive impressions, not unknown 
in common experience, but rarely defined by any. 

The white light of sculpture and the grave beauty of the plastic are 
analogies that occur in attempting to characterize the impression pro- 
duced by the verse of Mr. Woodberry. Throughout is maintained a 
spiritual elevation that would amount to austerity, were it not that the 
muse is ever returning, for a theme, to the dear hopes of man and the 
widening future of race and individual. Shelley, in his ‘‘ Ode to 
the West Wind,’’ desires that the “‘ spirit fierce ’’ shall 


** Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth ”; 


and our later-day poet in similar vein makes his impassioned appeal to 
the regenerating sea : 


“* O, take thee a bundle of spears from thine azure of burning drouth, 
Smite into my pulses the tremors, the fervors, the blaze of the South! 
So might my breath be snow-cold, and my blood be pure like fire, 
The heavenly souls that have left me will come back to sustain and 

inspire. 
Take me—I come—O, save me in the paths my fathers trod!— 
Then fling me back to the battle where men labor the peace of God!”’ 


In this, the closing poem of Mr. Woodberry’s ‘‘ Wild Eden,”’ * as in 
the fine ode entitled ‘‘ The Mighty Mother,’’ and in the opening mysti- 
cal lyric, it is to be noted that consciousness of the vatic mission never 
leaves the singer. ‘‘ He ate the laurel and is mad ’’ recognizes Plato’s 
description of the poet, and comes to the ears of the spirit as a verit- 
able word of heart-history. The chosen of the Muses is no longer his 
own. Like Alastor he must roam until he dies. Henceforth, he knows 
his vocation: 


* “ Wild Eden.” By George Edward Woodberry. The Macillman Co, 
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‘‘T shall go singing, blood and brain, 
I shall make music of voice and lyre, 
Triumphs of sorrow, pzans of pain, 
And at every fall shall the song leap higher.”’ 


One other poet of our immediate day—one only we recall—has felt 
with equal fervor what we may call the sacredness of poetship. We 
refer to William Watson. Of the twain one might almost affirm that 
they were 


“* nursed upon the selfsame hill, 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill.’’ 


And yet, we shall find that the divine accolade was given ‘‘ with a dif- 
ference ’’; for as we proceed deeper into the heart of Mr. Woodberry’s 
‘Wild Eden,’’ we are impressed that his song strikes a new and, as it 
seems to us, a more intimate note. The singer furthermore declares 
that, passing on his appointed way, 


** Wheresoever my feet shall rest, 
The place shall be named of the lovers’ guest; 
And where in the night I journey on, 
The place shall be called of the lover gone.” 


And listening yet again, in no doubtful tones comes ‘‘ The Poet’s Con- 
fessional ’’ : 
** I was a lover from birth,— 
Flower of the earth! 
My thoughts were love’s from a boy,— 
Desire, not joy! ’”’ 


There are many exquisite and tender lyrics, which prolong this new 
note, in ‘‘ Wild Eden.’’ Such are ‘‘ The Sea-Shell,’’ ‘‘ The Secret,’’ 
** Divine Awe,’’ and ‘‘ The Rose’’; the last-named poem possessing a 
spell to remind us of the magic lyricism of certain lines in Tennyson’s 
** Maud.”’ 

It would seem an idle superfluity to attempt to describe a rare bird’s 
song of many trills, and turns, and lyric surprises, when one had that 
‘* bird in the hand,’’ as it were, rather than bid the bird sing for itself, 
to the delight of the wondering guest. Yet that is the embarrassment 
which confronts the reviewer of Gertrude Hall’s ‘‘ Age of Fairy 
Gold,’’* with its charming, piquing, and sometimes tear-hinting 
fancies. Here all is vivid with the sense of Life, and the light-and- 
shade flicker that plays across the field of Life, as the singer beholds 
it. No muance of mood or feeling escapes her, apparently; and with a 
light touch, that is almost the perfection of art-concealing Art, she 
embodies in a brief lyric an entire episode of human experience. 
Here, for instance, is the whole burden of Youth’s passionate im- 
patience: 





*** Age of Fairy Gold.” By Gertrude Hall. Little, Brown & Co, 
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‘* The vine is barely in flower, 
And it ’s only the time for seed— 
But I claim, I ache for, I need, 
My harvest this very hour. 


‘* O Mother, leave saying that thing! 
Does it make life better to bear 
To know that when Autumn is there, 
One is sure to weep for the Spring ?”’ 
We have sometimes complained that the woman-poet does not often 
enough write as a woman,—out of her woman’s experience and intui- 
tion. There is many a verse in Miss Hall’s ‘‘ Fairy Gold ’’ treasury 
which gives promise that she will not disappoint us in our requisition. 





Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Play * 
BY WILLIAM ARCHER 


Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPs has answered in the affirmative the question 
which I propounded in these columns last month: Is living poetic 
drama possible in English ? He has produced in ‘‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca’’ * a live poem and a live drama, a thing of exquisite poetic form, 
yet tingling from first to last with intense dramatic life. To tell the 
truth, I framed the question in full prevision of the answer, though 
** Paolo and Francesca’’ has nothing in common with the particular 
style of play—the Racinian-psychological —which I then forecast. 
That, as the cookery-book says, is ‘‘ another way’’; my recipe remains 
to be tested. What Mr. Phillips has done is to prove that genius can 
shake off the spell of the Elizabethans, and that a blank-verse play is 
not necessarily an imitative anachronism. He has chosen a theme of 
pure passion, and has steeped it in an atmosphere of pure poetry. 
Your ordinary playwright, even your ordinary poet, had he had the 
audacity to approach this perilous subject, would have given it a politi- 
cal background, nailed it down to a date, and included (probably in 
a conversation between *‘ rst Gentleman ’’ and ‘‘ 2d Gentleman ’’) a 
luminous survey of the state of Italy in the thirteenth century. He 
would have taken all possible pains to impress upon us that these 
things did actually happen; thereby awakening in us the ever-present 
consciousness that they assuredly did not happen in this way. Not so 
Mr. Phillips. Whether he has gone deeply into the history of his sub- 
ject I cannot tell. If he has, it was only to brush the records aside, 
and fall back upon his Dante (with the simplest foot-note) and his 
imagination... He speaks from the imagination to the imagination, and 
never allows any other faculty to get a word in edgewise. He makes 
his swiftly moving story intensely real, intensely credible, intensely 
beautiful and desirable, to the imagination. It seemed almost impos- 
sible that any one should take ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca’’ out of the 
** bufera infernal che mai non resta’’ and bring them back to earth 


*** Paolo and Francesca.”” A Tragedy in Four Acts. By Stephen Phillips. John Lane. 
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again, without vulgarizing them and their fate. Mr. Phillips has 
achieved the impossible, and in so doing has produced a play that 
lives and breathes in every line. Sardou could not have ordered the 
action more skilfully. Tennyson could not have clothed the passion 
in words of purer loveliness. 

Mr. Phillips has justly recognized that here was no case for a 
tragedy of character, but simply for a tragedy of fate. There is only 
one character in the play—one personage endowed with other and 
subtler qualities than the sheer necessities of the story demand. This 
is a lady named Lucrezia, a widowed cousin of the Malatestas, who 
regards with suppressed but burning jealousy the introduction of the 
girl-bride into Giovanni’s palace. She is skilfully employed at two 
points to heighten the tragic effect; but she is not of the essence of the 
theme. The essential personages, Giovanni, Paolo, and Francesca, 
are creatures of elemental passion, and naught besides, —Giovanni ter- 
rible, Paolo and Francesca beautiful, all three infinitely pathetic in the 
shadow of their impending doom. The play opens with the arrival 
of Francesca, escorted by Paolo, at the frowning castle of the Mala- 
testas, where the husband she has never seen awaits her. She is chilled 
from the first by the gloomy hall and its stern master: 


** Paolo. You are not sad ? 

Francesca. What is it to be sad ? 
Nothing hath grieved me yet but ancient woes,— 
Sea-perils, or some long-ago farewell, 

Or the last sunset cry of wounded kings.”’ 


These lines are no mere purple patch of irrelevant beauty, but subtly 
foreshadow the part to be played by the ‘‘ ancient woes ’’ of Lancelot 
and Guinevere in shaping Francesca’s own fate. It must be said that 
the Francesca of this act is far younger than she with whom Dante 
held converse. She is, indeed, a mere child; but her soul grows older 
with every scene. Before the marriage takes place, Paolo tells Giovanni 
that he must leave Rimini; but Giovanni, who loves him dearly, com- 
mands him to stay. Then Giovanni’s old blind nurse, Angela—the 
Tiresias or Cassandra of the tragedy—comes to him prophesying 
doom: 


‘* Giovanni. Upon what scene are those blind eyes so fixed ? 
Angela. A place of leaves: and ah! how still it is! 
She sits alone amid great roses. 
Giovanni. She ? 
Angela, Who is he that steals in upon your bride ? 
Giovanni. Angela! 
Angela. And no sound in all the world! 


Giovanni. His face? That I may know him when we meet. 
Angela. His face was dim: a twilight struggles back. 

I see two lying dead upon a bier— 

Slain suddenly, and in each other’s arms. 
Giovanni. Are they these two that in the roses kissed ?”’ 
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One is inclined to think at first that Mr. Phillips suffers his Cassandra 
to vaticinate too much and too clearly—that only preternatural stupid- 
ity can now keep Giovanni in the dark. But Mr. Phillips understands 
perfectly the due proportions of his scheme, which does not involve 
keeping Giovanni in the dark at all. In the second act, when Paolo 
has taken his courage in his hands and fled from Francesca’s very in- 
nocence, Giovanni tells Lucrezia of the Sibyl’s warning, and she, with 
the keen vision of jealousy, interprets it for him clearly enough. ‘‘ As 
to a soul new-come ”’ he cries: 
. **the murk of hell 
Grows more accustomed, gradually light, 


So I begin to see amid this gloom. 
Let me explore the place and walk in it. 


Henceforward let no woman bear two sons.”’ 


Paolo, however, is gone; the danger seems averted; and Giovanni 
bethinks him that ‘‘ there are drugs to charm the hearts of women.”’ 

Paolo is indeed gone; but at the first halting-place he determines 
that he cannot live his life, but will return and end it: 


** Under some potion gently will I die ; 
And they that find me dead shall lay me down, 
Beautiful as a sleeper at her feet.’’ 


To the shop of the drug-seller, Pulci, comes Giovanni, disguised and 
by night, seeking a love-philtre. While he is there Paolo also arrives, 
demanding some drug 


‘* That can fetch down on us the eternal sleep, 
Anticipating the slow mind of God.”’ 


Giovanni overhears him confessing, as the reason for wishing to die, his 
uncontrollable love for his brother’s wife, and, after a struggle, deter- 
mines to let him take his life: 


** He has gone out upon the only road. 
And this is my relief! O dread relief! 
Thus only am I pure of brother’s blood.’’ 


Almost at the same moment Giovanni is urgently summoned away to 
put down a rebellion in Pesaro. 

But Paolo does not at once drink his potion. ‘‘ Much is permitted 
to a man condemned,”’ he says, and strays into Francesca’s garden, 
hoping to see her at her lattice, or to hear her ‘‘ make a music upon 
midnight with my name.’’ But Francesca cannot sleep in her sultry 
room, and comes out into the garden with a book in her hand, her 
maid carrying alamp. She bids the maid set down the lamp and leave 
her alone in an arbor of roses; and now ensues the culminating, the 
classic scene—a passage which need in nowise shrink from confronta- 
tion with its great original, or with anything of its kind in literature. 
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A few lines may serve to give a far-off taste of its penetrating lyric 
quality: 


“* Paolo. We two have to each other moved all night. 
Francesca, I moved not to you, Paolo. 
Paolo. But night 
Guided you on, and onward beckoned me. 
What is that book you read? Now fades the last 
Star to the East; a mystic breathing comes; 
And all the leaves once quivered, and were still. 
Francesca. It is the first, the faint stir of the dawn. 
Paolo. So still it is that we might almost hear 
The sigh of all the sleepers in the world. 
Francesca. And all the rivers running to the sea.’’ 


I shall not attempt to follow the fine gradations of terror which, in 
the masterly fourth act, lead up to the catastrophe. As ingenious 
dramatically as it is beautifully human is Francesca’s appeal to the 
mother-instinct in Lucrezia, who, after inciting Giovanni to their de- 
struction, turns about and tries in vain to save them. Everything is 
ordered with perfect beauty, with a classical parsimony of physical 
sensation; yet not the most blood-boltered romanticist could attain a 
higher pitch of horror, a more crushing sense of relentless and inexor- 
able doom. Even if its diction were commonplace, the mere carpen- 
tering of this act would proclaim Mr. Phillips a born dramatist. That 
its diction is anything but commonplace, let these few lines from Paolo’s 
last great speech suffice to prove: 


‘* What can we fear, we two? 
O God, Thou seest us, Thy creatures, bound 
Together by that law which holds the stars 
In palpitating cosmic passion bright; 
By which the very sun enthralls the earth, 
And all the waves of the earth faint to the moon. 
Even by such attraction we two rush 
Together through the everlasting years. 


Still, still together, even when faints Thy sun, 
And past our souls Thy stars like ashes fall ; 
How wilt Thou punish us who cannot part ?”’ 


Were the poem bound down to time and place, Paolo’s line about the 
sun enthralling the earth would be as dire an anachronism as Hector’s 
quotation from Aristotle. But the truth is, that ‘‘ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca’’ can no more be fettered to thirteenth-century Rimini than 
‘* Romeo and Juliet ’’ to fourteenth-century Verona. Their scene is 
the eternal Italy of passion, their time the dateless spring of young 
desire. 

I have no space left for criticisms of detail. They may well await 
amore convenient season. In the meantime, I am easily reconciled 
to saying no word which shall appear to qualify my estimate of ‘‘ Paolo 
and Francesca’’ as a thing unique in our day, a new and intimate 
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blending of poetic sweetness with dramatic strength. At the lowest 
and least, it stands far as the poles apart from the ordinary blank-verse 
play of theatrical commerce. It is brief, poignant, rapid, vital, never 
lingering for a moment over empty rhetoric; and its verse has a deli- 
cate music of its own which will require almost a new art for its ade- 
quate rendering. 


A Plea for the American Negro 
zy BY CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


[Mr. Chesnutt is particularly well equipped for the writing of Mr. Washington's 
book. By birth he belongs in part to the race of which it treats, and by educa- 
tion, in pedagogy and the law, he brings sympathy and intelligence to bear upon the 
subject. Mr. Chesnutt is the author of two books of striking merit, ‘‘ The Conjure 
Woman” and ‘‘ The Wife of his Youth,” both published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. He is now delivering lectures on the negro problem throughout the 
country. A biographical sketch of Mr. Chesnutt, by Miss Carolyn Shipman, will be 
found in THE Critic for July, 1899.—Eds. CriTICc.] 


Mr. Booker T. WasHINGTON has secured so strong a hold upon 
the public attention and confidence that anything he has to say in his 
chosen field is sure to command the attention of all who are interested 
in the future of the American negro. This volume,* which is Mr. 
Washington’s first extended utterance in book form, cannot fail to 
enhance his reputation for ability, wisdom, and patriotism. It is de- 
voted to a somewhat wide consideration of the race problem, avoiding 
some of its delicate features, perhaps, but emphasizing certain of its 
more obvious phases. The author has practically nothing to say 
about caste prejudice, the admixture of the races, or the remote future 
of the negro, but simply takes up the palpable problem of ignorance 
and poverty as he finds it in the South, and looking neither to the 
right nor the left, and only far enough behind to fix the responsibility 
for present conditions, seeks to bring about such immediate improve- 
ment in the condition of the negro, and such a harmonious adjustment 
of race relations, as will lay the foundation for a hopeful and progres- 
sive future for the colored people. The practical philosophy of the 
book is eminently characteristic; it fairly bristles with the author’s 
individuality. 

As might be expected, much of the volume is devoted to discuss- 
ing the importance of industrial education for the negro, of which the 
author is the most conspicuous advocate. Himself a product of the 
Hampton school, Mr. Washington is a living example of the value of 
such institutions; and his own school at Tuskegee has demonstrated 
how much the condition of an ignorant and untrained people may be 
improved by teaching the trades and useful arts along with adequate 
mental and religious training. The argument for industrial education 
is not based upon any theory of inferiority of the negro, which is be- 
side the question, but upon the manifest conditions under which he 


*“ The Future of the American Negro.”” By Booker T. Washington. Small, Maynard & Co, 
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must seek his livelihood. Since manual labor of some kind offers the 
line of least resistance for the mass of the race in the struggle for ex- 
istence, it is imperative that as many as possible of them qualify them- 
selves, by becoming skilled laborers, to get as much as possible out of 
it. The soundness of the argument cannot be gainsaid, and there is 
no doubt that the extension of this system of education will be an im- 
portant contribution to the settlement of our most important civic 
problem. There need be no fear that thereby the race will be deprived 
of the higher education, for the field for schools of all kinds is unlim- 
ited. There are many men to whom perhaps a trade would not provide 
an adequate career — Mr. Washington, for instance; there is perhaps 
no man who is the worse for knowing one. It is not likely that any 
large number of colored men are overburdened with knowledge of 
law, medicine, or divinity, but every one familiar with the subject will 
agree that there are entirely too few handicraftsmen among them. No 
race can play any worthy part on the world’s stage which can bring 
to it only a few indifferent professional men and a vast mass of servants 
and day-laborers. It is to the building up of a substantial middle- 
class, so to speak, that industrial education and the lessons of industry 
and thrift inculcated by Mr. Washington are directed. He insists, 
somewhat rigidly, on the rational order of development, and is pained 
by such spectacles as a rosewood piano in a log schoolhouse, and a 
negro lad studying a French grammar in a one-room cabin. It is 
hardly likely that Mr. Washington has suffered very often from such 
incongruities, and some allowance should be made for the personal 
equation of even a negro lad in the Black Belt. Abraham Lincoln 
came out of a one-room cabin, and it would hardly have been a serious 
misfortune for him to have had a knowledge of French, or even of the 
piano. The world is wide, and the ambitious negro lad might move to 
some part of it where his knowledge of French or music would prove 
a very useful acquirement. 

Mr. Washington is a pioneer in another field. He has set out to 
gain for his race in the South, in the effort to improve their condition, 
the active sympathy and assistance of the white people in that section. 
This is perhaps a necessary corollary to his system of education, for it 
is in the South that he advises the negroes to stay, and it is among their 
white neighbors that they must live and practise the arts they acquire. 
If Mr. Washington succeeds in this effort, he will have solved the whole 
problem. But he has undertaken no small task, and realizes it, and 
while hopeful, does not permit himself to be too optimistic. The stu- 
dent of history and current events can scarcely escape the impression 
that it is the firm and unwavering determination of the Southern whites 
to keep the negro in a permanent state of vassalage and subordination. 
Lynching and other barbarities practised upon the colored race may 
be mere local ebullitions of feeling; but disfranchisement by popular 
vote, and discriminating and degrading laws passed by the Legislatures, 
can hardly be called anything else but expressions of general public 
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opinion. It is difficult to think of these things as evidences of friend- 
ship. The lines of caste in the South are being drawn tighter and 
tighter, and with every forward step the negro takes, in certain direc- 
tions at least, he but enlarges the area of the prejudice which he must 
encounter. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Washington may convince the South that 
the policy of Federal non-interference, which seems to be the attitude 
of the present and several past administrations, places a sacred trust 
upon the South to be just to the negro. But the whole nation is so 
directly responsible for present conditions, and the general welfare is 
so deeply involved, that the settlement of this problem can neither 
honestly nor safely be left entirely to the South. The South is poor, 
and needs the financial aid of the North, by giving which the North 
would gain the right to speak, if it did not have a higher right; the 
South is ignorant and backward and prejudiced, and needs the superior 
knowledge and progressive spirit of the North. There are many wise 
and able men in the South, but they are not the controlling element 
where the negro is concerned, by their own testimony, and they need 
to have'their hands held up by the North. It is idle to speak of taking 
the negro or the negro question out of politics, for politics is the proper 
arena for the discussion and settlement of great public questions. 
There’can be no safety for the rights of the citizen who is without 
friendly representation, and there is no more important and far-reach- 
ing field for enlightened statesmanship than the future of the American 
negro. 

There will undoubtedly be a race problem in the United States, 
with all its attendant evils, until we cedse to regard our colored popu- 
lation as negroes and consider them simply as citizens. Ignorance and 
poverty and immorality exist in all countries, and can be dealt with 
independently of questions of color. But so long as we have laws de- 
termining, by standards of race or complexion, whether or not a man 
shall vote, where he shall eat or sleep or sit, where he shall be taught 
and what; and so long as we have social customs fixing, by the same 
standards, what trade he shall follow, what society he shall be re- 
ceived in, what position he shall be permitted to attain in life, just so 
long will the race question continue to vex our republic. How long 
such laws and customs will persist in the United States it were idle to 
speculate — probably for a long time, with variations according to lati- 
tude, and a gradual relaxation everywhere. In the meantime, if the 
work led by Mr. Washington shall succeed in promoting better condi- 
tions, either by smoothing over asperities; by appealing to the dormant 
love of justice which has been the crowning glory of the English race— 
a trait which selfishness and greed have never entirely obscured; or by 
convincing the whites that injustice is vastly more dangerous to them 
than any possible loss of race prestige, Mr. Washington will deserve, 
and will doubtless receive, the thanks of the people of this whole nation. 
The closing sentence of the volume suggests its scope: ‘‘ The 
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education and preparing for citizenship of nearly eight millions of people 
is a tremendous task, and every lover of humanity should count it a 
privilege to help in the solution of a great problem for which our whole 
country is responsible.’’ 

Mr. Washington is doing his part, to which this volume is a notable 
contribution, and other lovers of humanity are not neglecting theirs. 
The American people are justly proud of their growing strength and 
prestige; they cannot devote them to a better use than to go manfully 
to work and get rid of this black nightmare that threatens the welfare 
and happiness of the whole country. The race problem can be settled, 
but it has grown to too great proportions to be permanently disposed 
of along any other lines than those of equal and exact justice, let the 
ultimate consequences be what they may. 





Two Notable Women 


BY JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


Miss LIL1AN WHITING’s life of her friend, the late Kate Field, is a 
most interesting book,* and is particularly interesting to me as Miss 
Field was one of my earliest and best friends. 

With the first money I ever earned I bought three books. They 
were Lord Dufferin’s ‘‘ Letters from High Latitudes,’’ Lawrence’s 
‘* Guy Livingstone,’’ and Kate Field’s ‘‘ Pen Photographs of Dickens’s 
Readings.’’ I bought the first because I loved to read books of travel, 
the second because it was the popular novel of the hour, and the third 
because it was written by a young woman and was about the author I 
then held most dear. I was thrilled at the idea of a modern young 
woman writing a book. I knew that women of another generation 
wrote books, for I was well grounded in Jane Austen, Maria Edge- 
worth, and Charlotte Bronté, but they seemed so far away, and their 
names were rather suggestive of the blue-stocking. ‘‘ Kate Field’’ hada 
youthful, an almost frivolous, sound for an author. I read the book 
from cover to cover at a sitting, and though I have not seen it from that 
day to this, I remember its appearance perfectly, particularly the lines 
running up and down to illustrate the rising and falling inflections of 
Dickens’s voice. Kate Field was merely a name to me then, and it 
was not till several years afterwards that I met her face to face. I was 
instantly attracted by her brilliant conversation and ready wit. She 
was a new sensation; I had never met just that sort of a woman before, 
and I was fascinated by the little touch of Bohemianism that gave 
piquancy to her manner. Then she wassomany-sided. It seemed as 
though there was nothing that she could not do, and do pretty well 
too. This many-sidedness, I am afraid, was her undoing. She aimed 
at being too many things—a singer, an actress, a reader, a lecturer, an 
editor, a writer, as well as the manager of a big business enterprise— 
the Woman’s Co-operative Dress Association. If she had stuck to 


*“ Kate Field: A Record.” By Lilian Whiting. Little, Brown & Co. 
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writing she would have made the success that by right belonged to her. 
The pen was her sword. It should have hewn her way to a proud 
position among writers. As it was, she used it rather as a poker to stir 
the fire that kept the pot a-boiling. Nothing that she has written will 
live, and yet she was a much cleverer writer and more brilliant woman 
than many whose books are well known and will be read when Kate 
Field is forgotten. Perhaps if she had been less brilliant she might 
have done more lasting work. As it was, her brilliancy and good com- 
radeship made her more sought after socially than is well for serious 
work, and inconsiderate friends flattered her into believing that she 
’ could do anything she set herself to do. 

Never was a woman less calculated to be an actress than was Kate 
Field, and yet with very little equipment and less experience she pro- 
duced ‘‘ Peg Woffington ’’ at Booth’s Theatre, playing the title rdle 
herself. The house was crowded on the night of her début by friends 
and enemies. The critics were out in force. Some were kind, others 
cruel. Because she was so versatile, she made occasions in the course 
of the play to show her versatility. She sang a French song and an 
Italian song and danced an Irish jig. Her career on the stage as Peg 
Woffington was short. She appeared also for a short season as Laura 
Hawkins in ‘‘ The Gilded Age’’ with the late John T. Raymond. I 
have a photograph of Miss Field taken at this time, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond in the group. All three are now dead and gone. 

Miss Field was really a journalist. Her letters from abroad and 
her special articles were marked by originality, earnestness, and wit. 
She loved nothing better than to take up a cause and work for it with 
her whole soul. Whatever she did she did with might and main, and 
nothing gave her greater pleasure than to fight on the side of the under 
dog—unless it was to win the fight. She was a loyal friend and a 
generous enemy, and if her friends had been as loyal to her as she was 
to them her end would have been very different. 

Miss Whiting does well to call Miss Field’s life ‘‘ varied and pris- 
matic,’’ for that it certainly was. It is given to few women to see more 
of the world, or to come into closer relations with some of the most in- 
teresting people in it. Her parents were actors, and it was no doubt 
for that reason Miss Field aspired to win fame and fortune in the same 
profession, but she took it up too late in life and without training. She 
seems to have inherited much of her versatility from her father, though 
he did not attempt as many careers as she sought to enter. He is said 
to have been an excellent light comedian, and it was in comedy that 
Miss Field would have excelled had she taken up the stage as her 
profession earlier in life. 

Although born in St. Louis, Kate Field was educated near Boston, 
and to those who knew her best she seemed imbued with the New Eng- 
land spirit rather than with that of the West. She was a bright scholar 
in those studies that she liked. She loved music, literature, and the 
study of languages, but mathematics was never to her taste. After 
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her father’s death there was some talk of her becoming a teacher. 
Kind fate ordered otherwise. She was invited by her aunt, Mrs. Mil- 
ton Sanford, to accompany her and her husband on a trip abroad, and 
as to visit Europe was the dream of her life she accepted the invita- 
tion. Determined to earn her own living at the very earliest moment, 
she arranged to write letters to the Boston Courier, whose editor armed 
her with introductions to some of the best-known men and women of 
letters abroad. Miss Field was twenty-one years of age when she met 
the Brownings in Italy. After meeting with Robert Browning she 
wrote to her mother: 


‘‘ Mr. Browning is the person whose good opinion I am most anxious 
for, and to whom I am already very much attached. He feels music, 
and I should like to sing before him.’’ 


Miss Field soon became the pet of the circle in which she moved, 
and a brilliant circle it was—Landor, the Brownings, the Trollopes, 
Harriet Hosmer, Vedder, then struggling and unknown to fame, and 
many others. The young American girl’s cleverness and vivacity 
made her very popular. Girls of her age were not as emancipated 
then as they are now, and the fact that she was the correspondent of a 
Boston paper added to her interest. Then she sang and played for 
her friends and made herself generally agreeable, seasoning her agree- 
able manners with a sauce piquante that added to her attractions. No 
wonder that she loved Florence, for it opened up a new and- beautiful 
life to her. And yet in the midst of all this she seems to have had a 
premonition of the days of hard work and disappointment that were to 
come, for she writes to her aunt: ‘‘ I am obliged to learn self-denial. 
Not a bad thing for me, as I expect my life to be anything but a bed 
of roses.”’ 

In those Florentine days she studied Latin with Walter Savage 
Landor, who composed complimentary verses to her. They were for- 
warded to her by Mr. Browning, who wrote: 


I know somebody who is ready to testify to double the 
extent at the same cost to you, and do his best too. And you also know 
** Yours affectionately, 
we Se 
‘* Kindest regards from Ba, as well as myself, to Mrs. Field. The 
servant waits for this, and stops all expansion of soul.’’ 


Landor loved to exchange witticisms with the young American, some 
of which she records in a letter: 


. “** Pray tell me, Mr. Landor, how many times does a man fall in love 
during his life?’ ‘ Well, every time he sees a pretty woman,’ and at 
this witticism he shouted lustily, then resuming, ‘ Not that I ever was 
as fickle as that. Oh, no, I never loved but fwice. I married to get 
rid of love, but found this did not answer at all.’ Once speaking of 
women, he said, ‘Women are all good. I never knew but two bad 
women in all my life—ah, stop, stop, —I mean three—TJ forgot my 
wife,’ ” 
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George Eliot was visiting in Florence while Miss Field was there, 
and the latter says of her in a letter to her aunt: 


** Last night we went to the Trollopes and there met the authoress 
of ‘Adam Bede,’ and Mr. Lewes, the Life-of-Goethe man. Miss 
Evans, or Mrs. Lewes, is a woman ‘whose whole face is of the horse 
make; but there is something interesting about her, and you feel im- 
pressed with her importance. They say she converses finely, she is 
very retiring—and talked all the evening to Mr. Trollope. I liked Mr. 
Lewes, who is a very ugly man, but very charming in conversation, so 
that you forget his looks.’’ 


Miss Field was in Florence when Mrs. Browning died, and she was 
among the few who followed her hallowed remains to the grave. ‘‘ It 
was agonizing,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ to look on Mr. Browning—he seemed as 
though he could hardly stand, and his face expressed the most terrible 
grief. The poor boy stood beside him with tears in his eyes, and when 
I glanced from them to the pall where their loved one’s remains lay, 
it seemed as though the sorrow was too much to bear.”’ 

Soon after this Miss Field returned to America and took up jour- 
nalism as her chosen profession. But, as I have already said, she tried 
too much, In the early days she got a great deal of happiness out of 
her work. She was young, enthusiastic, and her business took her 
among the people with whom she cared most to associate. She was 
devoted to the theatre at its best, and wrote some notable criticisms of 
great actors. She should have ended her days in peace and plenty, for 
her aunt, Mrs. Sanford, was rich and childless, and Miss Field was 
like a daughter to her. There was some trouble between them, how: 
ever, and in the end Mrs. Sanford left the money that her niece had a 
right to expect to the trained nurse who attended her during her last 
illness. Miss Field told me all about it one day when I happened to 
meet her in a theatre in New York. It was the last time that I saw 
her. She was looking very tired and worn. She should have been 
able to shake off the harness then and there and take a well-earned 
rest. Instead of that, she buckled it on tighter than ever and went off 
to the South Pacific, where she died. 





Very different has been the life of the other one of these two notable 
women.* Julia Ward Howe was born and brought up in luxury. 
Unlike Miss Field, who was an only child, she was one of a large 
family. Her youth was gay, even if her father was inclined to be strict, 
and she had all that society could give. Samuel Ward, her father, was 
a rich banker, and when his daughter Julia was born in 1819 he lived 
in New York in a fine house in Marketfield Street, near the Battery. 
Later, he moved to the city’s limit, Bond Street, and so pleased was 
he with the neighborhood that he bought a plot of ground on the 
corner of that street and Broadway, and erected what was then con- 
sidered the finest house in town. I remember it well. It was very 


*“* Reminiscences, 18r9-1899.”" By Julia Ward Howe. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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much like the houses that now stand on North Washington Square. 
Bond Street was one of the most fashionable streets in New York forty 
years ago, and those who owned houses there were very loath to be 
turned out even if they made money by the operation. 

As an illustration of the primitive customs of those days we are 
told that the Wards, who were people of wealth and fashion, only 
used silver forks when they had dinner parties. At other times they 
used the three-tined steel fork that is now seldom seen even in kitchens. 
** My father,’’ says Mrs. Howe, ‘‘ sometimes admonished my maternal 
grandmother not to put her knife into her mouth. In her youth every 
one used the knife in this way.’’ And yet she was a lady born and 
bred. 

Entertainments were simple in those days, and people would invite 
their friends and have a good time without the aid of champagne and 
Hungarian bands. Literary men were much sought after, and Wash- 
ington Irving was a social lion. 

Mrs, Howe’s brother, the well-known ‘‘ Uncle Sam ’’ Ward of lobby 
fame, was very fond of literary society, and among the friends he 
introduced into his father’s house were Longfellow, Sumner, Professor 
Felton, and Dr. Howe. ‘‘Sam’’ Ward married the eldest daughter 
of the Astor family, and a very gorgeous wedding they had. 

Mr. Astor, the bride’s grandfather, was very fond of the society of 
literary men and scholars. Among the latter was Dr. Joseph Green 
Cogswell, to whom was largely due the founding of the Astor Library. 
Dr. Cogswell made his home with Mr. Astor, and many were the 
anecdotes he told illustrative of the peculiarities of that gentleman. 
One evening the two friends were taking supper together at a hotel 
recently opened. 


‘** This man will never succeed,’ said Mr. Astor, speaking of the 
landlord. 

*** Why not ?’ inquired Dr. Cogswell. 

* * Don’t you see what large lumps of sugar he puts in the sugar- 
bowl ?’ 

‘* Once as they were walking slowly to a pilot-boat which the old 
gentleman had chartered for a trip down the harbor, Dr. Cogswell 
said: ‘ Mr. Astor, I have just been calculating that this boat costs you 
twenty-five cents a minute.’ Mr. Astor at once hastened his pace.”’ 


Although Mrs. Howe was brought up in society, she did not regard 
life as most young women in her circle regarded it. She found it 
fraught with serious purpose. Early in life she married Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, a man much older than herself, and one who had a 
great work to perform, and who performed it thoroughly. Mrs. Howe 
at once became absorbed in her husband’s work and in the intellectual 
life of Boston. She fitted into it as gracefully as though she had been 
born under the shadow of the State House dome instead of under the 
shadow of Castle Garden’s walls, 
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Dr. and Mrs. Howe made the tour of Europe soon after they were 
married, and they met nearly all the literary folk in England, including 
Carlyle, Dickens, Sydney Smith, and Richard Monckton Milnes, after- 
ward Lord Houghton. One afternoon, at the Carlyles’, the hostess, 
who was suffering from a severe headache, failed to appear, and Mrs, 
Howe was asked to pour tea. 


‘* Our host partook of it copiously, in all the strength of the tea- 
pot,’’ she writes. ‘‘ As I filled and refilled his cup, I thought that his 
chronic dyspepsia was not to be wondered at. The repast was a simple 
one. It consisted of a plate of toast and two small dishes of stewed 
fruit, which he offered us with the words: ‘ Perhaps ye can eat some of 
this. I never eat these things myself.’ ’’ 


Mrs. Howe, like Miss Field, was an enthusiast and a reformer. 
She threw herself heart and soul into every great movement of her 
time, and by one inspiration of her pen thrilled her country from ocean 
to ocean. The story of the writing of ‘‘ The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public’’ has been often told —how it came into the mind of the 
writer in the night after she had retired, how she sprang out of bed 
and, striking a light, dashed it off just as it was printed. 

I think that Mrs. Howe was the first distinguished person that I 
knew personally. She visited a sister in Bordentown, N. J., when I 
was a youngster, and, though I was too young to attend her morning 
lectures, I used to hang over the fence and’ follow her with wondering 
and admiring eyes as she drove past my home. And when she called 
there I was thrilled as one might have been by a call from Harriet 
Martineau—or Queen Victoria. 


The Peace of Home Again * 


BY PRISONER NO. 337, AUBURN, N. Y., STATE PRISON 


‘* It comes to me often in silence, © 
When my lamp is burning low, 
When the black, uncertain shadows 
Seem wreaths of long ago; 
Always with throbbing heart-ache 
That thrills each pulsing vein, 
Comes the old unquiet longing 
For the peace of home again. 


** Outside of my close-barred prison, 
In the world’s loud crash and din, 
Slowly the autumn shadows 
Come drifting, drifting in; 
Sobbing, the night wind murmurs 
To the splash of the autumn rain— 
How I long for the loving greeting 
When I reach home again! ”’ 


* From The Star of Hope. 





Notes of a Novel Reader 


Wuart fate is bad enough for the novelist who is fitted to entertain, 
inspire,and re-create, and who chooses rather to depress and cast down ? 
The name of the sinner is Mary Cholmondeley,* and her birthright has 
been bartered for a mess of ‘‘ Red Pottage.’’ Had this been a happy 
novel it would have reached six times as many readers, and given each 
four times the consolation that it can now do. Why should a writer 
be willing to divide his usefulness by twenty-four ? 

The truth about fiction just now is that it must be cheerful in order 
to be good. The only excuse for tragedy is great genius or extreme 
youth. No writer will ever urge the former excuse for himself, and the 
latter is a transitory extenuation. While youth lasts it is a valid apol- 
ogy for the crime against the public peace committed by a book that 
might have been cheerful and is n’t. For, to young people, unhappi- 
ness when accompanied by moral exaltation seems very fine and worth 
while in itself. But the average reader who has reached middle life 
has seen so many tragedies in which moral exaltation was not present, 
that he is unwilling to be reminded of them when he relaxes over a 
book. And, whatever else current fiction may contain, if it does not 
furnish sustenance, sunshine, comfort for the leisure hours of the mid- 
dle-aged reader, it has failed in its elementary duty. The author of 
** Red Pottage ’’ has a whole outfit of talents and clevernesses which 
might well be devoted to thisend. She can depict live folks, and differ- 
entiate types, and make them talk good talk, and she can furnish 
trenchant comment upon it all. If she would only leave melodrama 
and tragedy to Providence, who can handle them best, she might be a 
great consolation to her generation. 


The fact is, that what one wants the novelist to do is to set a good 
example to Providence in the way of making people happy. And yet 
when we encounter novels which are apparently intended to reverse the 
moral order for the purpose of producing individual happiness, we 
wince a little. There was ‘‘ A Lady of Quality.”’ If Mrs. Burnett 
‘‘ meant ’’ anything except to make a striking story, it was to declare 
that evil, even such evil as murder, can be done, that good may come 
of it. The idea was absolutely novel and not wholly unattractive — 
but we winced. In her new book, ‘‘In Connection with the De 
Willoughby Claim,’’ ¢ the moral thesis is much less startling, and more 
likely to meet with general assent. It is to the effect that the sins of 
the fathers ought not to be visited upon the children. This is an 
amendment to the moral law which could probably be passed by popu- 
lar vote.. The story is a pretty love-story, or, better, it is an affection- 
story, for there is a great deal of soft-heartedness in it ‘besides that 
involved in the love of youth for maid. Indeed, the love of Big Tom 

*“ Red Pottage.” By Mary Cholmondeley. Harper & Bros. 


sn . In A rages with the De Willoughby Claim.’ By Frances Hodgson Burnett. Charles 
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De Willoughby for the waif whom he has adopted is a much more satis- 
factory thing to contemplate than the average romance; while the 
whole-souled fondness of Judge Rutherford for his Hamlin County 
neighbors, and the adoration of Uncle Matt for the last of ‘‘ his 
famb’ly,’’ are comforting to a degree. The reader who plunges into 
the novel will find himself in the soft, caressing atmosphere of the 
affections, and it is as true of the book as of Tom’s contracted quarters 
that ‘‘ it is not possible to enter the place without feeling their warmth.’’ 

‘‘ What I ’m sick of,’’ says Tom, ‘‘ is seeing people unhappy.”’ 
The reader surmises that Mrs. Burnett is sick of it too, and that she 
means never again to open the doors of her mind to a plot that is not 
full of human tenderness and comfortableness. This is all right. It 
is what we just said we wanted. It is exactly what ought to please a 
captious critic who takes exception to ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’—and yet—and 
yet—in spite of its merits the reader lays down ‘‘ The De Willoughby 
Claim ’’ with a faint suspicion that he has been over-fed upon sweets. 
It is too good to be true, and its honeyed unreality repels the seeker 
after the Perfect Fiction-Food, even while it nourishes him. 





One can often find good wafers when wholesome bread is unobtain- 
able. Novels nutritious to the soul of man may be rare, but short 
stories which are ‘‘ food and drink and pretty good clothes ’’ are more 
plentiful than ever. In spite of its forbidding title, ‘‘ Holly and 
Pizen,’’ * by Ruth McEnery Stuart, is one of these, and ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Twin,’’ ¢ by Miss Jewett, is another. To enlarge upon the qualities 
of these writers at this late date is superfluous. It is enough to say 
their qualities are all here and as good as éver— perhaps better, for 
Mrs. Stuart never wrote a better story than ‘‘ A Note of Scarlet,’’ and 
even Miss Jewett’s self has never done a more charming, human thing 
than ‘‘ The Queen’s Twin.”’ 





A color-print—perhaps after Keisai Yeisen, if one can imagine sad- 
ness and the tragic note in a color-print that is all grace and melting 
color—that is what ‘‘ The Fox-Woman,’’ ¢ Mr. Long’s latest Japanese 
story, is like. It is not Occidental art at all, and must not be judged 
by Western standards. Now, of all the differences between Oriental 
art and ours, this is the chief for the critic to remember: that whereas 
the Western intention is, first of all, to represent something, and, 
secondarily, to have the representation good to look upon, the Eastern 
intent is first of all to make something beautiful, and only secondarily 
—perhaps not even so soon as that—to represent. Therefore the 
initiated do not ask before Japanese masterpieces, ‘‘ What do they 
mean?’’ ‘“‘ Are they like :life and nature?’’ but rather, ‘‘ Do they 
satisfy the eye? Is the design good? Are they beautiful ?”’ 

*“ Holly and Pizen. ” By Boge McEnery Stuart. Somer 


“ The Queen’s Twin.” Sarah Cone Je ewett. Ho hton, Co iffin & Co, 
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Notes of a Novel Reader i7i 
These are the questions one should ask before Mr. Long’s little 
masterpiece, and the answer must be an unhesitating ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

If we were to do anything so uncouth as to treat this fantastic and 
pathetic little composition as if it were a Western product, we should 
doubtless complain that Ali-San, the American girl who is the evil 
genius of Marushida, the crooked little artist, and Jewel, his exquisite 
small wife, is too hideously egoistic, too exaggerated in her luxuriant 
selfishness, to be possible. But remembering that ‘‘ The Fox-Woman ”’ 
is to be judged as one judges a Japanese print, one finds Ali-San the 
right thing in the right place. A heavy quantity of black shot through 
and broken with vivid red and marvellously seductive in line was de- 
manded by the motif of the picture just there where she stands. And 
there she is to meet the demand! It is all quite perfect of its kind; 
and its charm is the charm of color interwoven with exquisite color 
and bounded by subtle line. 

One might go so far as to say that Mr. Long has made a textile and 
not a book at all, so strong is the witchery of its pattern. It may, or 
it may not, be popular, but it is su generis, and it is good. 





‘* The Colossus’’ is to ‘‘ The Fox-Woman ’’ what the statues of 
Egypt are to the ivories of Japan—that is, it is meant to be! The fact 
that the two books can lie cosily side by side on one library table and 
minister to the entertainment of the same reader in one evening shows 
how completely the globe has been ransacked and rifled for the benefit 
of the man who sits at home and reads o’ nights. What Morley Roberts 
has tried to do in ‘‘ The Colossus ’’ is to make a romance out of Cecil 
Rhodes. The subject is too huge, too unmalleable. It is like includ- 
ing the Sphinx in a doll’s tea-party. The life of Mr. Rhodes is so 
much more romantic than romance itself that one prefers it undiluted. 
When Mr. Stead tells us that Cecil Rhodes is trying to do in Africa 
what God would like to have a man so situated do, it opens wide the 
doors, of our imaginations. To get behind the universe and push it 
along a little faster on the lines that the Spirit of History points out 
as those over which evolution is travelling,— that is the job that Mr. 
Rhodes has tackled, and it makes other statements about him seem 
tame. Nevertheless, ‘‘ The Colossus ’’ is a tale well told, and it throws 
some sidelights on the most remarkable maker of contemporary history. 


*“ The Colossus.” By Morley Roberts. Harper & Bros. 








English Literature of the Nineteenth Century: 
A Retrospect 


Il. The Return to Conventional Life 
BY LEWIS E. GATES 


By 1824 the Romantic impulse pure and simple had in poetry very 
nearly spent its creative force. Keats and Shelley were dead. Scott was 
long since given over to prose. Coleridge was spinning metaphysical 
webs in the fastnesses of Highgate. Even Wordsworth, who lived half 
through the century, published after 1824 only a single volume of verse 
that had not been written long before that date. In 1824, too, Byron 
died and Carlyle, the great prose-foe of Byronic Welt-Schmerz, pub- 
lished his first volume—significantly enough a translation of Goethe’s 
‘* Wilhelm Meister.’” The wayward dreaming of Romanticism had 
had its day, and in the characteristic poetry of the following period a 
new relation to the conventional world of every-day fact showed itself 
continually. 

Great as were the gains that accrued to the human spirit from the 
Romanticists’ passionate questing after new experience of all sorts, the 
limitations of the Romantic genius, and its dangerous eccentricities, 
became clearer and clearer as this genius worked itself out into thor- 
ough expression. The Romanticists were web-spinners and fancy- 
mongers who were apt to move through life in a kind of divine 
bewilderment. They were beauty-blind and music-deaf. They lived 
inside their own individual heads, in the circle of their own eccentric 
personalities,—in fantastic air-spun worlds of their own devising. They 
had little wish or power to grapple with commonplace facts either in 
life or in art. The world portrayed in their poetry is a visionary world 
quite out of the ken of ordinary folk, surcharged with strangeness, and 
treacherous to the uninitiated. Their favorite characters are uncanny 
creatures, spectral, prone to posing, psychologically shallow. Fancy 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s growls of disapproval at the Wanderer in Shel- 
ley’s *‘ Alastor,’’ who goes soliloquizing through impossible landscapes 
on a hopeless quest for impossible beauty, and dies in despair to the 
light of an impossible moon. Thomas Love Peacock has put into a 
cleverly satirical summary the essential absurdity that seems to the 
worldly-wise man to lurk in Byron’s romantic despair: ‘‘ You talk,”’ 
says Mr. Hilary to Mr. Cypress, ‘‘ like a Rosicrucian who will love 
nothing but a sylph, who does not believe in the existence of a‘sylph, 
and who yet quarrels with the whole universe for not containing a 
sylph.’’ The worldly-wise man does not stake his happiness on the 
problematical favors of an ideal that would not exist unless he him- 
self took the trouble to call it into being. Romantic dreamers were 
victims of their own maggots, so it seemed to the common-sense on- 
looker; and incontestably their overmuch indulgence in dreaming 
tended to destroy in them the controlling sense of their kinship with 
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ordinary men. All of them, save perhaps Scott, made war, though 
with varying degrees of bitterness, on custom and convention. They 
were creatures of whim and caprice. They shunned the routine of 
ordinary life. They sought to wrest for themselves from the world, 
each in his own way, some individual bliss. Even the moral Words- 
worth went booing his verses over the Westmoreland hills in a fashion 
that would have made Jeffrey gasp and stare. Their heroes, from 
Byron’s and Shelley’s adventurers to Wordsworth’s Peter Bell and. 
Idiot Boy, were at odds with society. Consciously or unconsciously 
the Romanticists were preaching the gospel of fad and of eccentricity. 
They were underrating the worth of tradition and precedent and the 
established order. They were audaciously challenging reason and 
common sense, and were letting impulse and unauthenticated instinct 
run riot. In their fostering of spirit they had become sadly ccn- 
temptuous of the intricate relationships — prejudices, beliefs, customs, 
fashions, laws —that unite actual living men and women into a com- 
plex, prosperously working social organism, Romantic poets had a 
genius for transcending every-day concerns and the facts and person- 
ages of the work-day world. God, Freedom, Immortality, Nature — 
these were the presences and the themes that fixed their gaze and 
dominated their imaginations. Their own souls, their own moods, 
their exaltations and despairs, their aspirations toward the infinite, 
their languors or ecstasies on the moors or beside the sea-breakers or 
under the free cope of heaven,— these were their preoccupations, not 
the turmoil of the town or the complexities of actual human character. 
Their poetry was the expression of brooding loneliness and concerned 
their own relations to God and to Nature, not their relations to their 
fellows. As a consequence of all this it followed that Romanticism 
bid fair to lead to social disintegration; or at any rate, it encouraged 
and fostered a wide variety of dangerously morbid individualities hard 
to be reconciled and welded together into a well wrought social fabric. 
Because of its subjectivity, its whimsical emotionalism, its wayward 
imaginativeness, Romanticism tended, while developing the individual 
spirit into rich variety of life, to shatter conventional society, and to 
replace its compact organization of harmonious types with a loosely re- 
lated mass of abnormal personalities. One cannot but sympathize 
with Matthew Arnold’s impatient outcry over Shelley’s droll domes- 
ticity. Brook Farm was for a time very appetizing make-believe, but 
it had not within its organization the blood and the sinew of reality 
necessary to ensure permanence and complexity of life. 

Such were in general the dangerous tendencies that after 1824 were 
more and more clearly discerned in Romanticism; and it was because 
f this discernment that the characteristic poetry of the following 
period took a new tone and a new direction. Not, however, that the 
poetry of the later period repudiated Romance; not that it returned to 
the arid intellectual habit of eighteenth-century life. What it really 
aimed to do was to avoid the extravagance of the Romanticists and to . 
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realize more intimately and successfully what was vital and quin- 
tessential in Idealism. The new poets took into their blood and tem- 
pers the Romantic increment; they taught their hearts to beat to the 
tunes of Romantic rhythms; their senses were trained to all the deli- 
cacy and alertness that Romantic experience made possible; their 
imaginations ran to and fro through nature with much of the 
fine Romantic instinct for hidden symbolism. They dreamed the 
dreams of the Romanticists and yielded themselves with one and an- 
other Romantic seer to the Vision on the Mount. But they could not 
be content with the evasive visionariness of Romanticism or with its 
remoteness from actual life. They felt more and more keenly the 
claims of the commonplace and the conventional. They saw the evil 
trick of Romance — its way of dispersing itself in iridescent mists and 
leaving the crass world of fact still unlovely and sordid. And so they 
came to feel the need of bringing down the Vision on the Mount, the 
Idealists’ dream of beauty, into the rumoring, turbulent life below, 
and of converting Romance into a vital transforming force that should 
actually recreate in terms of beauty that common life, a loyal sharing 
in which can alone enable the individual, be he dreamer or worker, to 
fulfil the whole scope of his nature and reach his utmost effectiveness. 
A persistent striving to secure a synthesis between the Ideal and the 
Actual is characteristic of the poetry of the post-Romantic period. 

This period extends roughly to 1860, and includes the most im- 
portant poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and Matthew Arnold; its typical representative in prose is Thomas 
Carlyle. Much of the work of Tennyson and Browning was also given 
to the world before 1860; but these poets passed beyond the post- 
Romantic period both in the years of their activity and in the spirit in 
which they interpreted life; and they can therefore be better con- 
sidered by themselves. 

Arthur Hugh Clough cannot be ranked, on the basis of pure 
poetic achievement, in the same class with Arnold and Mrs. Brown- 
ing. He has left, to be sure, in the ‘‘ Bothie of Tober na Vuo- 
lich,’’ a richly fragrant idyll of country life, which is almost unique 
in its union of humor and transfiguring passion in the treatment 
of every-day English incident. A few of his lyrics, too, where fate 
seems to have guided him into melody, are memorable for their simple | 
beauty of phrase as well as for their spiritual ardor. But in the main 
— let it be said with all possible respect to his eulogist in ‘‘ Thyrsis’’ 
—Clough was but a bungling workman in verse. He must nearly 
always be read with allowances. And yet his poetry is historically of 
high interest because of its sensitive reflection of the spirit of his age. 
His ‘* Dipsychus ’’ is a delicately sure, analytic record, half-lyrical and 
half-dramatic, of the typical moods of sad recollection, distrust, hesi- 
tation, and final acquiescence, with which many men of his day who 
had listened long to the music of romantic poetry, turned back at last 
from vague dreaming and laid hold of the tasks of conventional life. 
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The scene of the poem is laid in Venice, and at the start the hero, 
Dipsychus, the Double-Minded, a young Englishman, of exceptional 
fineness of temperament, comes before us very much in the guise of one 
of the Romantic wanderers of the preceding poetic age. He soliloquizes 
over the fantastic splendor of the scenes around him, bewails in good 
set terms the vileness of human society, and turns with true Romantic 
queasiness to Nature for consolation: 


“* Clear stars above, thou roseate westward sky, 
Take up my being into yours; assume 
My sense to know you only; steep my brain 
In your essential purity.”’ 


Significantly, however, this early passage is the only one in the poem 
where Nature is apostrophized or where the suffering special soul turns 
to her for refuge from actual life. Moreover, in Clough’s poem the 
reader feels from the very start that he is looking out upon actual 
throngs of moving men and women, is caught in the veritable swirl of 
the world’s business, and is not, as he always is in reading the Romantic 
poets, wandering in some excellent remote region filled with dream- 
splendors and a fantastic populace. 

As the poem goes on, Dipsychus scans the drama of conventional 
life, feels the charm of its whim and vigor and brilliance, is stirred with 
a sense of its energy and stupendous, unquestioning onrush after tangible 
good; and yet he revolts from its selfishness, its carnal preoccupations, 
its pitiful narrowness of interest, and its inveterate frivolity. He glides 
in a gondola through all the gnarring turmoil as one might let oneself 
be swept by a dream safely through uncanny noises and threatening 
complications; he lulls himself with fancies of what the world ought to 
be and with the images of beauty and truth that his heart summons be- 
fore him. And as he feeds his desire on these golden imaginations, 
the refrain sounds again and again in an undertone, — 


** Life should be as the gondola.’’ 


At last, however, when he sets foot on shore, he sadly concedes 
that ‘‘ Life is not as the gondola’’; and he passes into a new mood. 
Life is not dreaming, it is action; ‘‘ live we must’’; and he turns to 
the Spirit of this World who has been all the time beside him, carping 
Mephistopheles-wise at what he deems Dipsychus’s sentimental maun- 
derings, and demands how he is to become practical and mingle suc- 
cessfully in the great game of life. 

The Spirit in answer welcomes with fine satirical humor the prodigal 
who seems repenting of his idealism. He ridicules Dipsychus’s late 
dreams as ‘‘ but moonshine after all,’’ ‘‘ airy blisses, skiey joys, of 
vague romantic girls and boys.’’ He reproaches him with having 
made ‘‘ mows to the blank sky’’ quite long enough. He sneers at 
Dipsychus’s silly slavery to deluding visions; Dipsychus, he declares, 
has been walking about with his eyes shut, 
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‘** Treating for facts the self-made hues that flash 
On tight-pressed pupils.’’ 


And finally he chants a prettily satirical lyric in praise of submission 
to the God of this World: 


‘** Submit, submit! 
For tell me then, in earth’s great laws 
Have you found any saving clause, 
Exemption special granted you 
From doing what the rest must do ? 
Of common-sense who made you quit 
And told you you ’d no need of it, 
Nor to submit ? 


To move on angel’s wings were sweet; 
But who would therefore scorn his feet ? 
It cannot walk up to the sky; 

It therefore will lie down and die. 

Rich meats it don’t obtain at call; 

It therefore will not eat at all. 

Poor babe, and yet a babe of wit! 

But common-sense, not much of it, 

Or ’t would submit, 

Submit, submit! ’’ 


After a good deal of crackling badinage of this sort, the Spirit 
finally grows more serious, promises to teach Dipsychus ‘‘ the Second 
Reverence,— for things around ’’—the allusion to Goethe is worth 
noting, — and sets forth the absolute need there is for the individual to 
accept the bonds of customary life with all their chafing limitations, if 
he is not to be a mere helpless, fantastic, isolated unit. 


** This stern necessity of things 
On every side our being rings; 
Our sallying eager actions fall 
Vainly against that iron wall. 
Where once her finger points the way, 
The wise thinks only to obey; 
Take life as she has ordered it, 
And come what may of it, submit, 
Submit, submit.’’ 

During all the Spirit’s raillery and haranguing, Dipsychus has been 
considering and reconsidering his relation to the world. He has felt 
the cogency of the Spirit’s words; he has realized his own remoteness 
from fact, his impotence, his idle dreaminess. Yet he has shrunk 
from the sordidness of common life; he has rebelled against the need 
of losing his personal stamp and becoming a mere unrecognizable por- 
tion of the world’s mechanical routine; he has inveighed against the 
triviality and commonness of the tasks at which the individual must set 
himself, and against the lack of all chance for original and noble effort; 
and he has bewailed the apparent aimlessness of the stupid world- 
process to which he must enslave himself. Nevertheless he finally 
makes his choice and commits himself to the region of facts. 
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Yet after all it is not to the power of the half-malevolent Spirit of 
this World that Dipsychus resigns his will; and just here lies the crucial 
difference by virtue of which the conventionality of the new age was to 
be something far nobler than the conventionality of the eighteenth 
century. Although Dipsychus finally elects for the world of action 
and resigns himself to practical life, he nevertheless remains in his 
heart true to his idealistic dreaming. He declares himself, perhaps a 
bit grotesquely, ‘‘ a kidnapped child of heaven ’’; and it is with the 
memory of his celestial origin still alive and active within him that he 
surrenders himself to temporary thralldom. So he exclaims to the 
Spirit of this World: 


‘* Not for thy service, thou imperious fiend, 
Not to do thy work, or the like of thine; 
Not to please thee, O base and fallen spirit! 
But One Most High, Most True, whom without thee 
It seems I cannot serve. O the misery 
That one must truck and practise with the world 
To gain the vantage-ground to assail it from; 
To set upon the Giant one must first, 
O perfidy! have eat the Giant’s bread. 
If I submit, it is but to gain time 
And arms and stature.”’ 


And so the Dreamer enters the field of action with the resolve to 
utilize loyally the delicacy, the sensitiveness, the spiritual alertness 
that the Romanticists have developed in him, to embody in the harsh 
material of conventional fact the dreams he has long nourished, and to 
realize in the regions of common endeavor the Vision on the Mount. 

In Mrs. Browning’s poetry there is both more and less Romanticism 
than in Clough’s. In many ways she seemed doomed in the very nature 
of things to be a mere dreamer; as a woman, with a woman’s tremulous 
nerve-fibres and delicate sensibility, as a woman of genius, and, there- ~ 
fore, exceptionally impressionable and imaginative, and, above all as _ . 
an invalid, shut for many years within the hothouse precincts of a 
sick-chamber, she seemed consigned beyond redress to a life of sub- 
jective moodiness and of visionary remoteness from fact. Yet in truth 
in reading her poetry we are taken far more into the thick of the tumult 
of living, into the murk and the flaring confusion, and among the blows 
and the counter-blows of the actual battle of life than we are in reading 
Keats or Shelley, or indeed any of the Romanticists. She belonged 
vitally to her age. Even in her solitude she had felt the stream of ten- 
dency that was setting back toward conventional life. Her longer 
poems, ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,’’ ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,”’ 
** Aurora Leigh,’’ all strive to catch the very lineaments of the human 
drama that was around her as she wrote. 

And indeed that Art should thus deal courageously with the im- 
mediate facts of daily life was a cardinal tenet of Mrs. Browning’s. 
She has expounded her Theory of Art elaborately in various parts of 
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** Aurora Leigh,’’ —a theory too involved and abstract to be sum- 
marized here. An essential part of the theory, however, is her con- 
ception of the poet’s task and of his relations to his fellows. The 
poet is not to be a weaver of visions, a spinner of decorative beauty, . 
or a lonely specialist in eccentric moods; he is to be ‘‘ God’s truth- ~ 
teller,’’ the authentic interpreter of the innermost meaning of daily 
events, the revealer of the core of spiritual energy that utters itself 
sensuously in the often apparently haphazard fact and incident of the 
cosmic-process. He is not to run like a recreant to the past in search 
of his subjects: ‘‘ I do distrust,’’ Mrs. Browning declares, 


** the poet who discerns 
No character or glory in his times, 
And trundles back his soul five hundred years, 
Past moat and drawbridge, into a castle-court.’’ 


He is to present the living image of his own day and generation: 


** Never flinch, 
But still unscrupulously epic, catch 
Upon the burning lava of a song 
The full-veined, heaving, double-breasted age.”’ 


He should be able to find even in the most sordid aspects of life, and 
in the most seemingly vulgar characters, meaning and suggestiveness 
that shall redeem them and give them imaginative power: 


** Humanity is great; 
And if I would not rather pore upon 
An ounce of common, ugly, human dust, 
An artisan’s palm or a peasant’s brow, 
Unsmooth, ignoble, save to me and God, 
Than track old Nilus to his silver roots, 
And wait on all the changes of the moon 
Among the mountain peaks of Tuscany, 
(Until her magic crystal round itself 
For many a witch to see in) — set it down 
As weakness,—strength by no means.”’ 


Mrs. Browning’s longest narrative poem, ‘‘Aurora Leigh,’’ is con- 
ceived and wrought out in close harmony with these ideals of what 
should be the sphere and the aims of poetry. The story concerns the 
life of a young girl, half-Italian and half-English, who grows up in an 
old-fashioned country house in England in the midst of books and of 
nature, who chooses letters for a profession, and who goes to London 
and captures the world with her poetry. Her love for her cousin —a 
keenly intellectual social reformer, an apostle of statistics and political 
economy — furnishes the conventional mo#f of passion for the narra- 
tive. But though thus ostensibly portraying the life of a visionary 
girl and though continually revealing the world through her eyes, the 
poem is really an interpretation and criticism of the entire age in 
which it was written. The characters are drawn from the whole range 
of English society; the incident is widely varied and typical and yet 
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not extravagant or out of the bounds of daily experience; the analy- 
sis of motive and of the play of the social forces which in large 
measure determine the action is searching and suggestive; and the 
poem is continually—too continually for the taste of some uncourageous 
readers — unfolding the ways of God to man as they reveal themselves 
through the fortunes and the fates of the actors in the story. There 
is withal much glowing rhetoric — often brilliantly imaginative, albeit 
sometimes florid and hysterical — concerning the economic and social 
and artistic questions that were most canvassed in the later fifties. 
And everywhere the reader is kept within sound of the busy rumor of 
daily life: he breathes the actual air of the smoky London streets; he 
explores squalid tenements; he watches the pageantry of church wed- 
dings; he flashes on railway journeys across the continent; he is never 
for long allowed to lose sight of the expressive visage of the great world 
of fact. 

As a result of this resolute interest in the human drama, nature 
plays no such réle in Mrs. Browning’s poetry as with the Romanticists. 
Nature she knows with an intimate command of detail that is surprising 
when one thinks of her long years of illness. But she never or rarely 
makes a deliberate emotional study of nature for its own sake or gives 
herself over to lonely dreaming in the midst of nature. She offers her 
readers no lyric of the West Wind or of the Skylark or of Mont Blanc, 
and no ‘‘ Tintern Abbey.’’ She sees nature a trifle askance; she can- 
not for long in her narrative poems desert her men and women; and 
even in her shorter poems, it is with the human heart—not perhaps her 
own — that her imagination busies itself rather than with nature. Na- 
ture is secondary With her. True, some of her passing sketches of 
landscapes are surprisingly broad and vigorous— as for example that 
of the Alps from the train on the way to Italy. Moreover, in one other 
kind of sketching from the outside world, Mrs. Browning attains almost 
unique brilliance and truth of effect, namely, in her swift impressions 
of great cities: 

** So, I mused 
Up and down, up and down, the terraced streets, 
The glittering Boulevards, the white colonnades 
Of fair fantastic Paris who wears trees 
Like plumes, as if man made them; spire and tower 


As if they had grown by nature, tossing up 
Her fountains in the sunshine of the squares.’’ 


The beauty of Paris, a beauty that seems all spun of gossamer and 
silver, and the spacious, airy ways of the city, could hardly be more 
delicately and surely captured and suggested. There are parallel 
studies of London,— smudgy, and done in India ink,—which give the 
very texture of London air and the slant of London roofs and chimney- 
pots. Florence, too, Mrs. Browning puts impressionistically before us 
with the same dextrous touch, — Florence gleaming in Italian sunshine 
and with proper atmospheric modulations, But all these sketches are, 
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of course, not of nature pure and simple, but of man’s handiwork in 
the outside world; so that here again Mrs. Browning diverges from 
Romantic paths : she turns from nature back toward man. 

Yet, be it always remembered, she brings back with her to real life, 
as Clough and his hero brought, though even more valorously, faith in 
the ideal; and she interprets both nature and man with a sensitiveness 
and an insight that the Romanticists had alone made possible. Her 
whole theory of art and of life involved a far-reaching and uncompro- 
mising idealism. ‘There is a long passage in the seventh book of 
“‘Aurora Leigh ’’ that gives to this idealism brilliantly imaginative and 
yet fairly formal expression and brings it into close connection with 
those conceptions of the poet and the artist as revealers of hidden truth 
that have already been noted. 


“* A twofold world 
Must go to a perfect cosmos. Natural things 
And spiritual,— who separates those two 
In art, in morals, or the social drift, 
Tears up the bond of Nature and brings death, 
Paints futile pictures, writes unreal verse, 
Leads vulgar days, deals ignorantly with men, 
Is wrong in short at all points. 


** Without the spiritual, observe, 
The natural ’s impossible; no form, 
No motion! Without sensuous, spiritual 
Is inappreciable ;— no beauty or power: 
And in this twofold sphere the twofold man 
(And still the artist is intensely a man) 
Holds firmly by the natural, to reach 
The spiritual beyond it,— fixes still 
The type with mortal vision, to pierce through, 
With eyes immortal, to the antetype 
Some call the ideal.’’ 


In accordance with this doctrine, Mrs. Browning, in her portrayal 
of conventional life, tries to exhibit the forces that in the midst of the 
most prosaic conditions are at work for the realization of ideal ends; 
she aims to confer dignity and splendor upon human existence by 
showing that even in its worst complications of sorrow and evil there 
are beauty and good in the making. And thus she endeavors to bring 
about that synthesis between the Ideal and the Actual of which the 
post-Romanticists so keenly felt the need. 


( This subject to be continued.) 
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Great Pictures as Seen and Described by Famous Writers, edited and 
translated by Esther Singleton. Forty-eight reproductions of pictures are explained 
by text from Ruskin, Pater, Swinburne, Dumas, Gautier, Shelley, Goethe, and a 
number of other writers. For those who like such books no better plan for studying 
great paintings could be devised than this idea of allowing pen pictures to supplement 
what the artists achieved by color. The book shows careful research on the part of 
its compiler. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00.) 

Masters-in-Art is the title of the first of a series of illustrated monographs to be 
issued monthly. Van Dyck is the subject of this number, and his work is illustrated 
with some admirable half-tones printed in tint. (Bates & Guild Co., Boston, 15 cts. 
a number, $1.50 a year.) 

The supplement to the American Art Annual, by Florence N. Levy, contains 
much rdw information for art workers. (Art Interchange Co., 25 cts.) 


BELLES LETTRES 


My Study Fire, by Hamilton Wright Mabie, has been issued in a third edition, 

with sixty-five illustrations by Maude, Alice, and Genevieve Cowles, in a beautiful 
green cover with a gold design. Mr. Mabie’s appreciative thoughts here find a sym- 
pathetic setting. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50.) 
_ Right Living as a Fine Art is a study of Channing’s Symphony as an Outline 
of the Ideal Life and Character, by Newell Dwight Hillis. In the eight chapters of 
this small book, Dr. Hillis enlarges upon the ideas suggested in Channing’s Sym- 
phony, which begins ‘‘ To live content with small means.” (Revell, 50c.) 


Behind the Veil is an anonymous speculation as to life after death, based on the 
Swedenborgian idea that heaven is another world where the activities of this earth 
are cafried to fuller perfection. It suggests Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘‘ Gates Ajar” 
and ‘‘ Beyond the Gates.” (Little, Brown & Co., 75c.) 

The School and Society, by John Dewey, Professor of Pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, advocates the establishment of organic connection between school 
and home life and school and business life by the interpretation of business and 
home life through the constructive activities of the child while he is in school. In 
other words, the school should be made to reflect active life on all sides, and the 
child should be taught to solve the problems of his present life, and not of his life in 
later years. Prof. Dewey’s three lectures are supplemented by a statement of the 
University Elementary School. (University of Chicago Press, 75c. met.) 

A Cotswold Village, by J. Arthur Gibbs, is a description of country life and 
pursuits in Gloucestershire. It is a thick book of over four hundred pages, written 
to amuse rather than to instruct, touching lightly on every branch of country life, 
with the pen of an optimist. It is not a book for tourists. It is a book for lovers of 
country life with large leisure for the enjoyment of living close to nature. It helps 
the reader ‘‘to listen to the stars and birds, to babes and sages, with open heart,” as 
Channing wished to do. The illustrations, which are many, are pen-sketches and 
beautiful photographs, (Imported by Scribner, $3.75.) 

A Group of Old Authors, by Clyde Furst, Lecturer for the American Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching, is a collection of five papers on subjects in 
English literature between the sixth and sixteenth centuries. Dr. John Donne, the 
story of Patient Griselda, Aldhelm, St. Brandan, and Beowulf are the topics treated. 
For what reason does Mr. Furst refer to the oldest English poem as ‘‘ 7he Beowulf?” 
Why ‘‘7%e Beowulf” any more than ‘‘7e Harum”? (Jacobs, $1.00.) 


Philobiblon, A Treatise on the Love of Books, by Richard de Bury, Bishop 
of Durham, Treasurer and Chancellor of Edward III., is a reprint of John Billingham 
Inglis’s first English translation, made in 1832 from the Latin. Charles Orr, the 
scholarly Librarian of Case Library, in Cleveland, furnishes an introduction and notes 
as to previous editions, based on the translations of Ernest C. Thomas and Andrew 
Fleming West. The book is one of a limited edition of five hundred copies, and is 
——- bound in plain brown, white backed, with deckel-edged paper. (Meyer, 
New York, $2.50. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary was made to fill ‘‘a long-felt want,” and it 
fills it. For a desk dictionary it is most happily conceived. It is compact yet full, 
and while smaller than the International, would seem to hold all the information 
that the collegiate student is likely to need for ordinary work. (Merriam, $4.00.) 
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FICTION 


When George the Third was King is a historical romance by Amyot Sagon, 
It is full of action, and while it is romantic enough to please the novel reader, it has 
also enough of history to make that insatiable person feel that he has imbibed plenty 
of fact with his fiction. (Dutton, $1.50.) 

The first half of the Knights of the Cross, by Henry K. Sienkiewicz (the author 
of ‘*Quo Vadis”), is just published. Mr. Jeremiah Curtin is, of course, the 
translator. ‘The concluding portion, upon which the author is still at work, and the 
larger part of which has already been translated by Mr. Curtin, will be published by 
special arrangement with Sienkiewicz in advance of any other publication of the 
work, (Little, Brown & Co., $1.00.) 


They that Walk in Darkness, by Israel Zangwill, contains a dozen Ghetto 
stories, most of them with a touch of pathos and even of tragedy, and all showing 
deft handling and a keen sympathy with Jewish life in its dismal but often noble 
aspects. Perhaps the best of the lot is ‘‘ The Keeper of Conscience,” in which a 
young girl strives to make headway against the moral weakness all around her, only to 
be defeated in the end. Comedy and tragedy go hand in hand throughout the 
sketch. (Macmillan, illus., $1.50.) 

The Splendid Porsenna, by Mrs. Hugh Frazer, is a tale going to show how 
wrong it is for American or English girls to marry Italians. Porsenna is a handsome 
demon who tries various ways of getting rid of his foreign wife. He tries daggers, 
poison, pistols, and finally drops her into the vault in which his ancestors are buried. 
It is a wild, weird tale. (Lippincott, $1.00.) 

That The Menster, by Stephen Crane, is an unpleasant story need hardly be said, 
It tells of the social odium incurred by a physician in a small northern town, who insists 
upon housing and caring for a negro servant who has sacrificed his face and his reason 
in rescuing his master’s little son. Unpleasant details are not given, and the tale is 
told very vividly in parts, though at times the action drags. There is humor in the 
telling, but it is humor of a rather grim character. ‘‘The Blue Hotel,” and ‘‘ His 
Pages "sss two short stories, are bound up with ‘‘ The Monster.” (Harper, 

1.50. 
Saracinesca, by Marion Crawford, has been reprinted, after fourteen years of 
opularity, in two large volumes, fully illustrated by Orson Lowell. The human 
interest in this story will always be vital, no matter how remote from present customs 
are the social and historical settings. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

In Peg Woffington, by Charles Reade, with introduction by Austin Dobson, and 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson, the delightful work begun in the ‘‘ Cranford” series 
is continued. (Doubleday & McClure, $2.00.) 


A Pretty Tory, by Jeanie Gould Lincoln, is a romance of partisan warfare 
during the War of Independence in the provinces of Georgia and South Carolina. 
Mistress Geraldine Moncriffe is the heroine, and she saves from destruction a young 
lover, an American Whig. The story is above the average in interest, and the illustra- 
tions are almost all good, with the exception of the poster-like design of Geraldine on 
the cover. She is certainly not a pretty Tory there. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

His Defense, and Other Stories, by Harry Stillwell Edwards, is a collection of 
eight reprints from The Century, The Atlantic, and other sources. The stories are 
not extraordinary. The illustrations are by Kemble, Potthast, and Peter Newell. 
The appearance of the book is attractive. (Century Co., $1.25.) 

The Wife of his Youth, and eight other stories of the color line, by Charles W. 
Chesnutt, is the second collection of stories by the author of ‘‘ The Conjure Woman.” 
The underlying idea in this book is the negro problem—the tragedies accompanying 
the evolution of the negro toward that point where racial distinctions are not main- 
tained. The stories bring home the solemn truth that no man lives to himself alone. 
Even though he rises socially and intellectually, he has responsibilities of family and 
race which he cannot shake off. In so far as he tries to free himself from them, in so 
far is he less of a man than before. There lies the irony of the situation. The sub- 
ject matter of ‘‘ The Wife of his Youth” marks a distinct advance over that of ‘‘ The 
Conjure Woman,” in which the human interest is slight. We have had stories in 
negro dialect. We are ready to leave the objective for the subjective point of view ; 
we want a consideration of the struggle which has already begun in the North. 
Therefore this book is timely. Mr. Chesnutt’s descriptive p: es show colloquial- 
isms from which he will probably free himself. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

The Surface of Things, by Charles Waldstein, affords a welcome relief from the 
present flood of historical novels and stories of adventure. The book contains three 
sketches designed to show the really important significance of apparent trifles in our 
social life, trifles which lead to immoral results, although they are unreached by the 
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laws of the Decalogue. Dr. Waldstein is not alone (as he seems to think he is) in be- 
lieving that dialogues in real life are not held in trivial, short sentences. W. H. Mal- 
lock has put that belief into practice. The French phrases might well have been 
omitted from the book. They give the irresistible impression that the author knows 
just enough French to use them. The terms of commendation, expressed by a 
literary friend on the stories, together with the inadequate apology for publishing 
those terms, could also be dispensed with in the introduction. Nobody cares to hear 
such commendation except the author himself, and he has already heard it. The 
book is a good study of the ethics of every-day life. (Small & Maynard, $1.25.) 


A Corner of the West, by Edith Henrietta Fowler, provokes comparison with 
the novels of the author’s sister, Ellen Thornycroft Fowler. The men in this book 
are more interesting, the women less clever, than in ‘‘Isabel Carnaby” and ‘‘A 
Double Thread.” The style is not epigrammatic, therefore less self-conscious. With 
the surface brilliancy of the other two books is matched the more convincing sincerity 
of this one. Each author is original in an individual way. The ‘‘ West” is West 
Devonshire. (Appleton, $1.00.) 


—— Peggy, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, is a story of young Illinois and 
. of Abraham Lincoln when he was keeping store by day and studying law by night in 

a cooper’s shop. It describes New Salem, where now not one log stands on another. 
But Mrs, Catherwood’s pen makes the little village live again in a tale of continuous 
interest. With questionable taste, however, she puts a photogravure of her secretary 
just above the dedication to her as ‘‘ Sue, the dear young secretary who gathered the 
material and helped me make this story.” (Stone, $1.50.) 


A New Divinity, and Other Stories, by an unknown person called ‘‘ Chola,” is 
a group of ten tales of life in Southern India, where the author has lived thirteen 
years. All but three of the stories appear now for the first time. They possess the 
charm inseparable from Oriental life, of which so few of us know anything except by 
hearsay. (Longmans, $1.00.) 

Scoundrels and Co., by Coulson Kernahan, has the hair-raising interest of a 
detective story. Seven men dressed alike are banded together into a syndicate for 
the doing of evil deeds of which Number Seven is the narrator. The cover of the 
book is unique. (Stone, $1.25.) 

The Goodness of St. Rocque, and Other Stories, by Alice Dunbar, is a collec- 
tion of creole storiettes, written with delightful delicacy of touch and tic feeling. 
They have an unusual amount of Southern atmosphere. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.00. 

Smith Brunt, a Story of the Old Navy, by Waldron Kintzing Post, author of 
‘Harvard Stories,” was conceived and written previous to the recent Spanish War. 
It is an historical novel in which Laurence is one of the principal characters. The 
style has a swing of the sea. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

In Mistress Penwick, by Dutton Payne, the heroine is taken from an Ursuline 
Convent in Quebec to England. The story is of the ‘‘ thou” and ‘‘thy” period. Is 
every second man in the world a novelist? (Fenno, $1.50.) 


Esther Waters, by George Moore, has unfortunately gone into a revised and en- 
larged edition. Unfortunately, because the book is a disagreeable story about the 
seduction and resulting trials of a kitchen-maid. There is no pete reason why 
the life of such a woman should not be as interesting as that of her mistress, except 
_ that it is not. Mr. Moore tells the story with revolting realism. The scenes in the 
hospital where Esther goes are nauseating in their vividness. This may be obstetrics. 
It is not art. (Stone, $1.50.) 

Shameless Wayne, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, is a romance of the last feud of 
Wayne and Ratcliffe,—a gloomy, bloody tale, filled with revenge and evil thoughts. 
Nervous people are hereby warned not to read it. Those who are not nervous will be 
entertained by it. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


The Passing of Prince Rozan, by John Bickerdyke, shows what a versatile 
writer can do. r. Bickerdyke is the author of novels, sporting reminiscences, and 
works on practical angling, on the Thames, and on the curiosities of ale and beer. 
This story has a sporting atmosphere, for the love-making takes place on board a 
yacht, where a Titian-haired actress woos a would-be celibate from thought of 
Catholic vows. (Putnam, $1.00.) 

Heart’s Desire, by Vanda Wathen-Bartlett, is the story of a clever, capricious 
woman who would rather be lonely than bored. She has married a man fond of 
country life, which she tolerates as long as she can wear a Virot hat and play at fétes 
champétres. A tall, dark man with clean-cut features and intellectual head, who 
says *‘Tut! tut!” gives her interest in life. The story has the first essential of a 
good story—interest, and it is an instance of what a woman writer is capable of, when 
she conscientiously analyzes the feelings of a woman, (Lane, $1.50.) 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


A Preacher’s Life, by Joseph Parker, D.D. A life so full of work as that ot 
the famous pastor of the City Temple in London cannot fail of a certain interest, 
re wd if the story is told, as in this case, by the chief actor himself. (Crowell, 

2.00. ) 

Child Life in Colonial Days, by Alice Morse Earle, contains more of true inter- 
est than half a dozen historical novels of the same size. To a student, history is not 
enjoyable in the form of fiction. He goes to such books as Mrs. Earle’s for informa- 
tion concerning domestic life in colonial days, and he reads for fiction the stories 
that reflect the age in which their authors lived. History well-written reads like a 
novel, and to this power of interest Mrs. Earle can lay claim in her nineteen chap- 
ters descriptive of babyhood, children’s dress, schools and school-life, discipline, 
manners, books, tasks, and pastimes. The photographs add greatly to the historical 
value of the book. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 


Some Colonial Mansions and those who Lived in them, with Genealogies 
of the Various Families Mentioned, is by Thomas Allen Glenn. It is the 
author’s second series of descriptions of colonial homes, and contains accounts of 
Mount Vernon and Monticello. New light is thrown on the society, politics, litera- 
ture, art, and costumes of colonial days. Nine full-page photogravures and many 
‘*half-tones” illustrate the book. (Macmillan, $5.00.) 


Contemporaries, by ‘Thomas Wentworth Higginson, is a collection of nineteen 
sketches which have appeared, sometimes unsigned, in The Atlantic Monthly, The 
Nation, The Century Magazine, The Chautauquan, The Independent, and elsewhere. 
Among the people of whom he writes are Emerson, Alcott, Parker, Whittier, Whit- 
man, Lanier, ‘‘ H. H.,” William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Gen. Grant, and 
Charles Sumner. What Mr. Higginson has to say about people is interesting, be- 
cause he speaks from personal acquaintance. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 


Autobiographical Sketch of Mrs. John Drew has an introduction by her son, 
John Drew. OF the forty-three illustrations, thirty-seven are of actors and actresses, 
Such a fascination has the stage for the popular mind, that the autobiography of even 
a less famous actress than Mrs. Drew would be read with deep interest. A book by 
such an author, then, is sure of many readers. Mrs. Drew’s style is straightforward 
and unconventional, expressive rather of experience of life than of ease of manner. 
The biographical notes are by Douglas Taylor. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


Blue Jackets of ’98, by Willis John Abbot, is a history of the Spanish-American 
War, covering 367 pages, and containing a number of illustrations in ‘‘ half-tone,” 
some of them poor. There seems to have been no stone left unturned in the writing 
of this book, which includes everything, from the far-reaching causes of the war with 
Spain to the future of the army. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) : 


Sir Arthur Sullivan. Life Story, Letters, and Reminiscences, by Arthur 
Lawrence, contains a critique on Sullivan as a composer by B. W. Firdon, anda 
good bibliography by Wilfrid Bendall. The statements are all authoritative, for 
they have been added to and revised by Sir Arthur himself. The life of such a man 
is in itself interesting, and his relation to his famous contemporaries furnishes one 
more reason for the existence of such a book. The tone of Mr. Lawrence’s narrative 
is described by his own criticism of ‘‘the good Mr. Boswell,” as he condescendingly 
calls the author of the most remarkable biography ever written. The trivialities and 
unpleasing subservience with which he charges Boswell are evident in his own work. 
His material is good, but his selection is not discriminating. In fact, there appears 
to be no selection. He gladly takes down every word that falls from the composer’s 
lips, as though he were a space-writer. Some of his anecdotes have no point. One 
instance of: his subservience is shown by his record of the fact that Sir Arthur was 
‘*good enough” to invite him to spend a day at his place in Wokingham. And why 
apologize for printing letters when the book is to contain letters? The illustrations 
are good; there are three or four autograph letters from celebrities, and no index, 
without which a biography loses much of its value. (Stone, $3.50.) 


Henry Irving, by Charles Hiatt, author of ‘‘Ellen Terry and her: Impersona- 
tions,” is a record and review of the actor’s life from 1838, when he was born, to the 
recent production of ‘‘ Robespierre.” The book is an admirable piece of work from 
the editorial point of view. -The material is well ordered, the treatment is straightfor- 
ward, and the author wisely refrains from indicating an attitude towards his subject. 
His is the ome of the tactful host who does not obtrude his own personality, but 
who is yet the life of the occasion, giving to it direction and color. Criticisms lauda- 
tory and unfavorable are published, in the effort to produce a faithful idea of all 
sides of the question. It is a pity that Sir Henry Irving objects to photographs in 
character, for the drawings by F. Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and Albert Sterner 
are, every one of them, unconvincing and ineffective. Alfred Bryan’s caricatures, on 
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the contrary, are good, as are the ome. The frontispiece is from Millais’s 
idealized painting of Sir Henry. The rather unusual book cover was designed by 
Gordon Craig. There is an index of plays only. (Macmillan, $3.00.) 

A Brief History of the City of New York need be by no means a dry compi- 
lation. Considering its lack of antiquity, and the fact that it is mainly a commercial 
centre, the metropolis of the western world is not without a picturesque past. One 
needs only to know where to look for it, to find the material for a highly interesting 
historical sketch. Mr. Charles Burr Todd, already the author of ‘‘ The Story of the 
City of New York,” knows his subject intimately, and has prepared the present work 
primarily for use in schools. (American Book Co., 75c.) 

; Recollections of an Old Musician, by Thomas Ryan, gives gossip and anec- 

dotes of the singers and instrumentalists of a past generation ; not so long past, how- 
ever, for some of us have heard all of the musicians of whom he speaks, except, 
perhaps, Jenny Lind, though there are any number of people, who do not yet count 
themselves among the aged, who well remember that most famous of singers. Mr. 
Ryan’s book is illustrated with portraits of some of the people of whom he writes. 
(Dutton, $2.50.) 

Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz is by John Gray M’Kendrick, 
who aims to record the ‘* achievements in scientific discoveries and inventions of one 
of the greatest minds of the roth century.” Comparatively little is known of what 
Mr. Bok would describe as the ‘* personal side” of Helmholtz, so this book is sure to 
prove interesting to those who only know his scientific ‘‘ side.” A characteristic por- 
trait representing Helmholtz at his lecture table, taken a few days before his last 
illness, is the frontispiece. (Longmans, $1.25.) 


Recollections, 1832 to 1886, by the Right Honourable Sir Algernon West, 
K.C.B., who was Mr. Gladstone’s Secretary, is as delightfully intimate as the late 
Mr. Locker-Lamson’s ‘‘ Confidences.” It is full of genial stories and amusing anec- 
dotes. (Harper, $3.00.) 


Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens, by Catharine Bearne, is an 
account of three ;women whose lives were full of stirring events. While the later 
French queens have had many historians, those who lived before-Anne of Bretagne 
have been rather neglected, and Miss Bearne has collected from the early chronicles 
of France and Burgundy much interesting matter concerning Jeanne de Bourgogne, 
Blanche de Navarre, and Jeanne d’Auvergne et de Boulogne, and made an entertain- 
ing book, which is attractively illustrated by Edward H. Bearne from ancient draw- 
ings, prints, etc. We are promised some more of the same kind of thing by the same 
author. (Dutton, $3.00.) 

JUVENILE 


Peaks and Pines, by J. A. Lees, is another book for young people about 
Norway, with lots of stories about hunting and life in high latitudes. (Longmans, 
illus., $1. 00.) 


Helps for Ambitious Boys, by William Drysdale. A sensible, sober review of 
the life work open to any earnest boy, the advantages and disadvantages of trade as 
compared to a learned profession, with lots of good advice from one who has seen 
much of life and knows how to write. (Crowell, $1.50.) 


The King’s Jester, and Other Short Plays for Small Stages, by Caro 
Atherton Dugan, will appeal to boys and girls with the dramatic instinct. There are 
eleven plays in blank verse and in rhyme, with accompanying songs and music, and 
minute directions concerning costumes, which interest young actors more than the 
play itself. The subjects are classical, treating of the Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, 
Pandora, Aphrodite, Undine, and other famous personages, so that instruction goes 
hand in hand with pleasure in the learning of the lines. Children should be en- 
couraged to undertake just such plays. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Old-Fashioned Children’s Books, brought together and introduced to the 
reader by Andrew W. Tuer, is adorned with 250 amusing cuts, many of which look 
as though they had been hewn out of the wood with a jack- knife. Not only are the 
cuts amusing but the text is equally so. (Imported by Scribner, $2.50.) 


This and That, by Mrs. Molesworth, is a Tale of Two Tinies, illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. The illustrations consist of eight full-length pictures, in which 
Mr. Thomson is interesting but not at his best, as the drawing is at times faulty. 
The story is like the average child’s story. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 

Boy Life on the Prairies, by Hamlin Garland, shows the work and plans of a 
boy on a farm in northern Iowa thirty years ago. The author describes plowing and 
sowing, binding grain on a station, herding cattle, spearing fish, hunting prairie 
chickens, and killing rattlesnakes,—occupations which fell to the lot of the typical 
boy in those days. The prose is interspersed with poetry. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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The Wonderful Stories of Jane and John, by Gertrude Smith, is a silly story 
about dear little Jane and dear little John, who lived in a wonderful house on a won- 
derful hill, overlooking the wonderful sea in this wonderful world. It is a mistake 
to believe that children do not detest foolishness and gush. While they look innocent 
and unobserving, they are making to themselves the sharpest kind of criticism. The 
best things in the book are the nine full-page illustrations in color done by Alice 
Woods. The book is attractively bound in red. (Stone, $1.50.) 


A Sweet Little Maid, by Amy E. Blanchard, is a story of Dimple and Flor- 
ence, and a little darkey named ‘‘ Bubbles,” who gives color and charm to the narra- 
tive. Ida Waugh’s illustrations are good. (Jacobs, $1.00.) 

The Little Heroes of Matanzas, by Mary B. Carret, is a story of the Spanish 
War, founded on an incident reported briefly by an. American correspondent in Har- 
per's Bazar early in 1898. The author’s familiarity with Cuba makes the people and 
places of her story life-like. She intends to give the profits of her book to the Cuban 
children orphaned in the war. (West Co., 50c.) 

The Three Bears, by Frank Ver Beck, is a series of fifty amusing pictures with 
appropriate captions to explain their meaning more clearly. ‘The expressions on the 
bears’ faces and the postures are good. Here is wit. (Russell, $1.25.) 

The Jingle Book, by Carolyn Wells, is a collection of fascinating nonsense 
rhymes illustrated by Oliver Herford. Even grown-ups will want to hear about the 
tutor who tooted the flute and about the two little tooters. (Macmillan, $1.00.) 

The Book of Knight and Barbara, by David Starr Jordan, is a series of stories 
told to children, and corrected and illustrated by them. It is a delightful expression 
of the eternal youth of a distinguished educator and author. Lewis Carroll is im- 
mediately brought to mind by the quaint fancy of many of the tales. The illustrations 
are a mine of childish invention and artlessness. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The Lively City o’ Ligg, by Gelett Burgess, is a cycle of modern fairy tales for 
city children, But country children will enjoy them too. The author illustrates his 
stories by highly-colored drawings designed by himself. (Stokes, $1.50.) 

Drake and his Yeomen, by James Barnes, has for its sub-title ‘‘A True 
Accounting of the Character and Adventures of Sir Francis Drake, as told by Sir 
Matthew Maunsell, his Friend and Follower, wherein also is set forth much of the 
Narrator’s Private History.” Matthew Maunsell, son of an English baronet and a 
Spanish lady, was born in England under Queen Mary. On the accession of Eliza- 
beth, his mother returned to Spain, taking him with her. After her death, Matthew 
went back to England and became Drake’s companion in arms. The book is illus- 


trated with sea pictures by Carlton T. Chapman. The frontispiece is in color. 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 


Just About a Boy, by Walter S. Phillips (El Comancho), describes meal days 


taken from the life of a simple Western boy, who grew up along the shores of a little 
Western river. The author describes his meeting with the boy, their days on the 
river, in camp, honey-hunting and beaver-trapping. (Stone, $1.25.) 
Pierrette, by Henry de Vere Stacpoole, with illustrations by Charles Robinson, 
is a book of delightful fairy tales about the stork and the great bronze tulip, Bellis- 
\_sima and her mandolin, and a number of other fascinating people. The illustrations 
are particularly attractive. (Lane, $1.50.) 
A Young Savage, by Barbara Yechton, describes the transplanting of a sixteen- 
ear-old girl from Anaconda, Montana, to New York, where her father sends her to 
come a ‘‘furs’ class lady.” The softening of her nature and the toning down of 
her uncouth manners are described in a story which holds the attention from start to 
finish. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Dividend to Labor, by Nicholas Paine Gilman, is a study of employees’ wel- 
fare institutions. The practical aim of the book is to give a convenient record of 
liberality to employees both here and in Europe,—a record which must necessarily be 
a varying one vith each succeeding year. Many institutions in the United States 
Mr. Gilman himself has personally investigated. This part of his book the author 
calls ‘‘An Indirect Dividend to Labor.” Preceding it is ‘‘ The Modern Employer,” 
the ideal which was made a reality three generations ago in the person of Robert 
Owen. Part III. deals with ‘‘A Direct Dividend to Labor,” in which five famous 
instances of profit-sharing are described. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 

Ideal Suggestion through Mental Photography, by Henry Wood, is a re- 
storative system for home and private use preceded by a study of the laws of mental 
healing. Ideal suggestion is a voluntary are by which pure and perfect ideals 
are directly photographed upon the mind through sight, and inasmuch as it is free 
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from the admixture of personality, which plays so important a part in hypnotism, it is 
on a higher plane, Mr. Wood thinks. He gives twenty-five meditations and sugges- 
tions, with explicit directions for their use. In the Appendix he states his belief that 
this form of mental healing will in time prove to be a cure for inebriety, which is only 
temporarily affected by hypnotic suggestion. Mr. Wood’s ideas are a variation of 
the root principle of Christian Science. He may even acknowledge himself to be a 
Christian Scientist. This is the ninth edition of the book, . (Lee & Shepard, soc.) 

Life Beyond Death, by Minot J. Savage, D.D., is a review of the world’s be- 
liefs on this subject, a consideration of present conditions of thought and feeling 
leading to the question as a fact. An appendix contains some hints as to personal 
experiences and opinions. The first eleven chapters are interesting historically, but 
the present vital interest begins with the consideration of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Dr. Savage began his investigations years before that society was formed, 
in order to give something besides prejudice to his parishioners who came to him for 
sympathy and help. His work has been carried on in a scientific way, and he has 
discarded all doubtful bits of evidence. The book is an important contribution to the 
literature of intelligent investigation of spiritualistic phenomena, (Putnam, $1.50.) 

The Honey-Makers, by Margaret Morley, deserves consideration and welcome, 
because it is a delightful book on a fine old-fashioned model to which readers of this 
generation are total strangers. It is the Book of the Bee, and there is something al- 
most Elizabethan in the flavor of the leisurely volume crammed with all kinds of out- 
of-the-way information. The author knows bees as they are known by the naturalist, 
the bee-farmer, the loving observer, and the student of the literature and history of 
bees. These knowledges are quaintly mingled in a kind of literary pot-pourri valu- 
able for its own sake, but still more for the way in which it recalls the days when 
book-making of this kind was a labor of love and art. If there were more books like 
it, the pursuit of general information might be again along such ways of pleasantness 
and peace as it was in the days of eld. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Observations, by Ratcliffe Hicks, makes no pretensions, but there are some 
things in it which show that the author is a keen observer, though we may not always 
agree with his conclusions. (Knickerbocker Press, $1.00.) 

Nathan Hale, Mr. Clyde Fitch’s successful play, has been published tastefully 
and illustrated with scenes from the play as acted by Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Goodwin 
and their company. (Russell, $1,25.) 

A Year Book of Colonial Times, compiled by the Rev. F. S. Sill, D.D., is 
an ingenious book, for it gives with each historical event noted a poetical selection 
which seems to fit it like a glove. It is arranged-in the manner of a birth-day book. 
(Dutton, $1.25.) 

Legends of the Bastile, by Frantz Funck-Brentano has an introduction cover- 
ing forty-six pages by Victorien Sardou, who if not an historian knows a good deal 
about that period of French history in which the Bastile played a prominent part. 
He does not, however, believe that it was as black as it is painted nor that it was 
‘*the hell of living men.” M. Funck-Brentano plays the réle of the iconoclast and 
strips the iron mask from the ‘‘unknown” to substitute one of velvet worn by 
Mattioli, the betrayer of Louis XIV. But who will thank this investigator for 
throwing his searchlight on these thrilling mysteries of history? (Imported by 
Scribner, $1.75.) 


POETRY 


In Northland Lyrics, by Wm. Carman Roberts, Theodore Roberts, and Eliza- 
beth Roberts Macdonald, a triad of verse-writers of no small ability unite to give us 
the graceful and true-hearted work found in this volume. As the title indicates, 
Canadian life and scenes furnish forth the themes treated. There is a fraternal 
‘* Foreword” by Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts; and, in the same spirit, Mr. Bliss 
Carman has added a poem at the close, bidding godspeed to this venture of fellow- 
poets and friends. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.50.) 


Poems of Cabin and Field, by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, ‘we note with satis- 
faction are exclusively in the fascinating and childlike vernacular of the Southern 
Afro-American, whose occupations and whose idlings, whose sly humor and pliant 
logic on the tongue of farm-hand, coon-hunter, on banjo-player, with variations 
that sound also the pathetic, amuse and touch us by turns. To the vivacious text 
have been added photographs by the Hampton Institute students, and decorations 
by Alice Morse. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

A Vision of New Hellas is written by Wm. Norman Guthrie, a dithyrambic 
author, who advises us in his Preface that ‘‘the artist will work on (whether the pub- 
lic purrs, grunts, blinks, winks, looks away)”; and elsewhere, in his verse, he in- 
forms us that ‘‘through the storm of seership” he is, nevertheless. ‘‘at peace with 
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bliss.” Wherefore we judge that comments on our part are needless. (Rob- 
ert Clarke Co., $2.00.) 


The Complete Poetical Works and Letters of John Keats are now issued 
in the Cambridge Edition of the Poets, with a biographical sketch by the editor, 
Horace E. Scudder, It is bound in the usual red and gold, and is rather more at- 
tractive typographically than some of the other books in this edition. All of these 
Cambridge books require supporters for comfortable reading. Complete poems in 
one volume make heavy books. There are more attractive pictures of Keats than 
the = which Mr. Scudder has selected for his frontispiece. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $2.00.) 


Poems by Matthew Arnold are a wine that needs no bush. Mr. Lane seems to 
think otherwise, however, for the typographically attractive edition which he has just 
brought out has an introduction by Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson, and illustrations 
(of which the less said the better) by Henry Ospovat. Mr. Benson in his youth was 
acquainted with Arnold, and had a high regard for him, and the personal note is in- 
troduced very pleasantly in his candid criticism of a true poet, who, while seldom 
truly lyrical, was infrequently capable of such infelicitous first lines as ‘‘ Who prop, 
thou ask’st, in these bad days my mind?” and ‘‘ When I shall be divorced, some ten 
years hence.” (Lane, $2.50.) 


England’s Helicon, a collection of lyrical and pastoral poems, originally brought 
out just three centuries ago this year, consists of ‘‘ old-fashioned poetry, but choicely 
good.” The anthology is perhaps the best of a considerable number compiled and 
published at about the same time. The present pretty reprint has had the advantage 
of being edited by a hand so competent as that of Mr. A. H. Bullen. For all practical 
purposes this will probably be adopted as the standard edition. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.75.) 

Living in the World, and Other Ballads and Lyrics, by Frank Putnam, is 
dedicated in part 

‘* To whosoever has drunk the wine 
Of light-heart love in care-free fashion ; 
To whosoever has felt the fine, 
Pure, fair delight of a blameless passion.” 
There are few subjects upon which Mr. Putnam has not touched in his ‘‘ care-free 
fashion.” (Rand, McNally & Co.) 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


Side Lights on South Africa, by Mrs. Roy Devereux, is an interesting and 
timely book, which also throws rose-colored side lights on Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Mrs. 
Devereux’s description of Oom Paul, of whom she has a very poor opinion, is amusing. 
She went to South Africa to be cured of insomnia, but there is every evidence that 
she was still thoroughly wide awake while there. (Imported by Scribner, $1.75.) 


In India, by G. W. Steevens. Mr. Steevens here collects a number of his news- 
paper sketches and, putting them into somewhat different shape, makes a connected 
and interesting account of his Indian trip.» He does not believe in the danger of a 
second Mutiny so long as the present military*strength and prestige are maintained. 
But he admits that in case of serious trouble to England the British in India will find 
themselves standing on a volcano—which must be a disquieting thought just at this 
time. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


The American in Holland, by Dr. W. E. Griffis, is, as its sub-title states, a 
series of sketches of ‘‘sentimental rambles in the eleven provinces of the Nether- 
lands.” The majority of Americans, as the author justly says, know two provinces 
only of the eleven composing Queen Wilhelmina’s realm, and the summer traveller 
will find these pages full of tempting suggestions for many little side-trips off the 
well-worn tourist paths. The author has threaded together the impressions of five 
visits to the Netherlands, in ’69, 91, ’92, ’95, and ’98, when he penetrated into many 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the little kingdom. Many of the places visited, 
insignificant in themselves, have an interest for Americans from the association of 
their names. The tourist can certainly find much enjoyment in following the trail of 
these rambles, but he must not take all the picturesque suggestions as firmly based 
upon the best authorities. For instance the name of Leiden has been shown to be 
simply Leithen or watercourse. It has nothing whatsoever to do with Lugdunum, 
which was hastily revived in 1573 when a sonorous Latin term was desired for the 
newly founded university. Hence Leiden was never ‘‘called by the same name as 
Lyons in France.” Let the traveller keep his own critical faculty alert, and he will 
find charm in reading and profit in using this ‘‘American in Holland” as an 
agreeable and valuable comrade. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $.1.50.) 

















Library Reports on Popular Books 


The New York Times Saturday Review of Books and Art says of this new department of 
THE CRITIC :—“‘ This feature of THE CRITIC cannot fail to interest the merely curious 
as well as the literary student. Perhaps no other scheme could so adequately reveal what 
books in the various branches of literature particularly appeal to the American public.” 
Thanks are due to the librarians of the several libraries for their prompt and enthusiastic 
response, 

The following lists are of the books most in demand, during the month 
previous to the 5th of the present month, af the circulating libraries, 
free and subscription, in the representative centres of the United States 
and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case,.at the request of the 
editors of The Critic by the librarians of the libraries mentioned or under 
their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books 
other than fiction are being read, though the one most called-for novel is 
admitted to the list. 

Note.—Reporis of other libraries will be added to this list in the 


March number of The Critic and thereafter. 


NEW YORK CITY 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY, ASTOR PLACE. W. T. PEopLes, Librarian. 


Letters from Japan. Fraser. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Life of Thackeray. Melville. (Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. Whipple. (Macmillan, $5.00.) 
The River War. Churchill. (Longmans, 2 vols., $10.00.) 

The Highest Andes. Fitz Gerald. (Scribner, $6.00.) 

The Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 

A Prisoner of the Khaleefa. Neufeld. (Putnam, $4.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Red Pottage. Cholmondeley. (Harper, $1.50.) 


GENERAL SOCIETY OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN. (APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY.) 
20 WEST 44TH STREET. JACOB SCHWARTZ, Librarian. 


Memoirs. Hugo. (Dillingham, $2.50.) 

Stones of Paris. Martin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Life of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Tennyson. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $10.00.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Nooks and Corners in Old New York. Hemstreet. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Education by Development. Froebel. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 

With Nansen in the North. Johansen. (New Amsterdam Book Co., $2.00.) 
From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 2 vols., $2.00.) 
The Workers (West.) Wyckoff. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


NEW York Socrety LispraRy. 109 University Place. F. B. BiGELow, Librarian, 


Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Dutch and Quaker Colonies. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Letters and Recollections of John M. Forbes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols.,$5.00.) 
Reminiscences, Howe, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50.) 
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With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Reminiscences of a Very Old Man. Sartain. (Appleton, $2.50.) 

A Prisoner of the Khaleefa. Neufeld. (Putnam, $4.00.) 

Nooks and Corners of Old New York. Hemstreet. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Auld Lang Syne. Muller. Series 2. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
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New YorK FREE CIRCULATING LisRARY. J. N. WinG, Librarian. 


Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Oom Paul's People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Briton and Boer. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Ave Roma Immortalis. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $6.00.) 

Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen. Dunne, (Small & Maynard, $1.25.) 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday, McClure & Co., 2 vols., $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN 


BROOKLYN PuBLic LIBRARY. ARTHUR E. Bostwick, Librarian, 


Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Ave Roma Immortalis. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $6.00.) 

Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns. Davis. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen. Dunne. (Small & Maynard, $1.25.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant. Coghill. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50.) 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

With Dewey at Manila. Vivian. (Fenno, $1.00.) 


Most Populgr Novel, 
Janice Meredith. Ford. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY. MARY W. PLUMMER, Zidrarian. 


Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 

The Workers (West). Wyckoff. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns. Davis. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
Rough Riders. Marshall. (Dillingham, $1.50.) 

Philippine Islands. Worcester. (Macmillan, $4.~~>* 

Ave Roma Immortalis. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $6.00.) 
Assimilative Memory... Loisette. (Funk & Wagnalls, $2.50.) 
Through Nature to God. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 
The Workers (East). Wyckoff. (Scribner, $1.25.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Richard Carvel. ChurchiJl. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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PHILADELPHIA 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 





Joun EpManps, Lidbrarian. 


Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, $4.50.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 





Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Dutch and Quaker Colonies. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 


From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 2 vols., $2.00), 
Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
Janice Meredith. Ford. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT PuBLIC LIBRARY. AGNES HILL, Librarian. 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Child Life in Colonial Days. Earle. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 


Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Trooper No. 3809. Decle. (Scribner, $1.25.) 

Land of the Long Night. DuChaillu. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
White Man’s Africa. Bigelow. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Pompeii, Its Life and Art. Mau. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 
Abraham Lincoln. Hapgood. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO PuBLic LIBRARY. FREDERICK H. Hitp, Librarian, 


Boys of ’76. Coffin. (Harper, $2.00.) 

Rough Riders. Roosevelt. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. . (Needham, 6 vols., $2.00 each.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

What all the World ’s a-Seeking. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Three Men in a Boat. Jerome. (Holt, $1.25.) 

The Workers, East.and West. Wyckoff. (Scribner’s, $1.50 & $1.25.) 
Following the Equator. Twain. (American Pub. Co., $3.50.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) - 


ATLANTA, GA. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian, 


Life of Robert E. Lee. Lee. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Psychology. James. (Holt, 2 vols., $4.80.) 








Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
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Lectures on Electricity. Kelvin. (Macmillan, $1.40.) 

Hypnotism. Moll. (Scribner's $1.50.) 

Short History of the English People. Green. (Harpers, $1.50.) 

Bird Craft. Wright. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 

History of Art. Lubke. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harpers, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Life of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Tennyson. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $10.00.) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Pusiic LipraAry. G. T. CLARK, Librarian, 


Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appletons, $1.50.) 

Phillipine Islands. Worcester. (Macmillan, ($4.00.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena, Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

From Sea to Sea. Kipling. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 2 vols., $2.00.) 
Following the Equator. Twain. (American Pub. Co., $3.50.) 

Innocents Abroad. Twain. (American Pub. Co., $3.50.) 

The South African Question. Scheriner. (Sergel, $1.00.) 

The Workers. Wyckoff. (Scribners, $1.50.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harpers, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Reminiscences, McCarthy. (Harpers, $4.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


LOS ANGELES 
PuBLic LIBRARY. . HARRIET C, WADLEIGH, Librarian, 


Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribners, $2.00.) 

Oom Paul's People. Hillegas. (Appletons, $1.50.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harpers, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Language of the Hand. Cheiro, (Neeley, $2.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Cruise of the Cachalot. Bullen. (Appletons, $1.50.) 

Autobiography and Letters of Mrs, Oliphant. Coghill. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.50.) 
Women and Economics, Stetson. (Small & Maynard, $1.50.) 


TORONTQ, CANADA 


PuBLic LipRARY. JAS. Bain, jR., Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribners, $2.00.) 
The United Kingdom. Smith. (Macmillan, $4.00.) 

In India. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

Sketches and Studies of South Africa. Little. (Longman’s, $3.00.) 
Impressions of South Africa, Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Prisoner of the Khaleefa. Neufeld. (Putnams, $4.00.) 

Life of Thackeray. Melville. (Stone, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Cruise of the Cachalot. Bullen. (Appletons, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 


Richard Carvel. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Kit Kennedy. Crockett. (Harpers, $1.50.) 


These two novels have been equally in demand, 











